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The T-29?—a military version of the Convair- 
Liner — is being ordered and operated in increas- 
ing numbers by the U. S. Air Force. And the Alli- 
son Convair-Turboliner, America's original turbo- 
prop transport, is still another ‘‘first'’ for the 
Convair-Liner design. 


No air transport has ever equalled the IN THE AIR--IT'S 


Convair-Liner in safety, dependability Cc ©] N VA i R° 


. 1 ‘REC U.S. PAT. OFF. 
and operational economy! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA zn WORTH, TEXAS 
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TELEPHONE PROCEDURE - CW MOREE wavy NAME 


MIRCRAFT FLASH: ~ : c@ 
aR OEFENSE - 

GO AHEAD PLEasE 

CHECK ~ THANK YoU 


AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM—The Bell System is providing nationwide communication facilities for defense 
at the request of military authorities. The photograph shows aircraft movements being mapped in a Civilian 
Defense “filter” center, as reports from strategic observation posts are received by telephone. 


The Telephone Is a Vital Link 
in Civilian Defense 


The Nation’s air raid warning system is just one of many ways 
in which the Bell System is spending millions of dollars to help make 
this country strong and safe. Civilian Defense is based on quick com- 
munications and the telephone is a vital, indispensable link in it. 


Defense is our No.1 job and we are giving it first call on new 
construction and facilities. We know you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Send them ALL by Air! 


Military movements of one man or hundreds— 
thousands even—are swiftly completed via Sched- 
uled Airlines. 

Fine planning and cooperation of military auth- 
orities with the Airlines have made ‘‘emergency” 
airspeed a standard pace for faster-moving armed 
forces. 

Air fares generally are no higher than those for 
best ground service; often they are lower. Yet 


five-times-faster Air Travel saves per diem allow- 
ances, meals, ‘‘stay over’’ expenses ... saves 80% 
of man hours and pay involved in travel-time. 


Regulations direct use of Air Travel when it ‘meets 
military requirements more satisfactorily ... ”’ 


Transportation Officers know that, for a large per- 
centage of today’s military requirements, ONLY 
the Scheduled Airlines have GOT IT! 


tin “Travel ts pbuthorized 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





n Scheduled Airlines «vs. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES ~]| 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS =| 

CAPITAL AIRLINES = | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES — | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES | 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES | 

DELTA AIR LINES ; 
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EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 

| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

| TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

| WEST COAST AIRLINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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.--Millions of Americans 
Have Made it Since 1935 





Budweiser 


LAGER BEER 
There’s nothing like it... absolutely nothing 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ...ST.LOUIS 
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AN OPEN FORUM 





Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as thei: 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts 
be freely and frankly discussed 
idress all letters to 215 West Strect, Annapolis, Maryland 


own and make 


etc, may 








An Interesting Meeting Of 

Two Men In Gloucester 
Gloucester, Mass 

MET a 


in Gloucester a 


retired Coast Guardsman here 


few days ago. He had 


been trifling freely with the demon rum 


and in the course of the conversation asked 
known a guy named 
had 


and 


me if I had 
Tom Keene, the guy 
the Coast Guard 
those nasty remarks about Western people 
He was Oh! 
he'd 
Keene 


ever 
who written to 
Magazine made all 
how 
Tom 
His threats made my blood run cold 

I assured him I had 
Keene, that I wouldn't 
if I ran into him. The 
I parted, the best of friends 


a westerner himself and 


like to come across that guy 


never met Tom 


know Tom Keene 


retired man and 


Sincerely yours, 


TOM KE 


CHIEF AVIATION MACHINIST 
from Commander William I. Swanston, 
Station, Miami, Florida. Chief 
service. During his career in the Coast 


as an Aviation Pilot. 
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MATE JAMES L. 
Commanding 
ently 
Guard, 
various ships and was also in Coast Guard 


Riggs rec 


A Brilliant Rebuttal To Charges 


In Controversial 


Article 


Tigertail Avenue 
Florida 


Made 
2610 
Miami 

Mili- 


appeared in the 


LE “Democracy and 


Justice’’ which 


ssue of Coast Guard Magazine will 


loubtedly introduce into our midst a 


es of highly emotional debates. and, in 


1 desire to participate in this debate, the 


following comments are submitted 


Charges of ‘‘snobbishness,”” ‘‘class con- 


ousness’ and of ‘“‘practiced injustice’ 


ve been indiscriminately flung at officers 


seneral and academy 


This 


most 


men in particular 


type of generalized venomous attack 


vicious and is absolutely unjusti- 


fied. particularly when viewed from a 


standpoint of fair-play. The writer indicated 


by implication that the service should com- 


- 


RIGGS receives 
Officer of the 
retired after more 
Chief Riggs served 
Aviation for 17 


Coast 
than 26 
for nine 
years, serving for 


years on 
14 years 


congratulations 
Guard Air 
years of 


mission more officers from the ranks, and, 
that thus 


finer officers than academy graduates. 


men commissioned would make 


From first hand experience I can assure 
the author that valuable though experience 
may be, nothing can equal, for a founda 


tion, a good, solid, substantial formal 


education. Men who have by fortune been 


able to attend the various academies, and 


have displayed the stamina and doggedness 
successful 


necessary to the completion of 


the course of instruction have reason to 


These 


men, by virtue of their superior educations 


be proud of their accomplishment. 
and qualifications. are entrusted with monu 
mental responsibility 


of that 


and in the discharge 


responsibility should, as they do, 


rate certain privileges. The proper discharge 
ef their responsibilities also requires abso 


lute obedience from subordinates 


Since it is a recognized fact that not 


all persons are willing to cooperate to the 


fullest extent with these officers and that, 


in seme cases, familiarity is conducive to 


laxity the infliction of a ‘‘caste’’ system 


into the service is necessary and should 


be regarded as such 


There are many men in the service who 


can and do maintain the most cordial 


friendships with officers, but this desirable 


condition can only be found where mutual 


respect exists. My experiences have proven 
to me that when evidence of professional 
cfliciency and exemplary conduct are shown 
will receive the re 


The 


efficiency 


by an enlisted man he 


spect of his officers Preservation of 
and har 


further 


discipline, maximum 


monious relations preclude any 


social contact between officers and enlisted 
men. The this 
both wise and mutually agreeable. 


application of barrier is 


Critical 


probably result in a cessation of irrespon- 


and honest self-analysis would 


sible attacks on the integrity of a group 
of men who, as a body, are serving their 
their com- 


If the ranks 


could, and would, experience a moral and 


country, their service and, yes, 


mands, honorably and well. 
spiritual reawakening many of the prob- 
to be insurmount- 


and 


would without further action, 


lems which seem today 


able, without solution intolerable 
solve them- 


selves. 


The small problems which face each of 
us from day to day can, I believe, be solved 
by the application of 
thought, self-control, and a desire to help 
one’s fellow 


simple intelligent 


man. At the same time we 
could be creating, automatically, 
phere free of prejudice, tension 
cord which, without a doubt, 
the pursuance of one’s career a little less 


an atmos- 


and dis- 


would make 


distasteful. 


Very 


sincerely, 


A. L. HERRINGTON, QMI1 
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Y Tesf- ‘10kels or pennies 
—b save he taxpayer Millions 


One way to make America stronger is to 
give our Armed Forces more and better 
weapons —built without wasting the na- 
tion's defense dollars. An example how 
this can be done is seen in our vital guided 
missiles program. 


Using an electronic calculator—an ana- 
logue computer developed by RCA Labora- 
tories for the U.S. Navy—the designs of 
guided missiles can now be tested in the 
drawing board stage, to save time and money. 
Information representing the rocket’s design 
is fed into RCA’s calculator. Other informa- 
tion represents flight conditions, and the two 
are then combined to show how the rocket 
performs . . . at any split second. You'll find RCIA Seveice Ruatnaens 
with U. 8. Air, Land and Sea Forces 

Millions of defense dollars — thousands of 
hours — are saved by these mathematical “test 
flights.” And RCA’s calculator will test any man- 
made device that flies or swims . . . planes, ships, 
bullets, shells, rockets, submarines. 

RCA works in close co-operation with the 
military services of the United States, maintain- 
ing liaison for specific research in radio and elec- 
tronics to help guarantee the nation’s scientific 
preparedness and security. 


New electronic computer at 
RCA Laboratories “test-flies” 
rockets before they are built. 


Models of guided missile and bomber 
about to meet on the’ plotting board of 
RCA’s computer. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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Reserve Officer Quotes Verse 
That Aided Him Duting War 


Box 37, 


Viola, Wisconsin 


HAVE been reading your magazine for 

a long time and have enjoyed every 
word of it. The editorial in the May, 1951, 
issue was most stimulating, and I heartily 
agree with it. 

If we all were of the same characteristics 
it would then be simple to develop a true 
system but, thank the Lord, we all have 
individual characteristics and must be 
treated as such. 

I am sending you a few lines of verse 
that I picked up while in the South 
Pacific during the last war. It has been a 
constant help to me many times. Maybe 
some Coast Guardsman that feels he is 
getting a raw deal may read it and get 
back on the true course. 


PROMOTION 


Promotion comes to him who sticks 
Unto his work and _ never kicks, 
Who watches neither clock nor sun 
To tell him when his task is done; 
Who toils not by a stated chart, 
Defining to a jot his part, 
But gladly does a littl more 
Than he’s remunerated for. 
The man in the engine room or shop, 
Who rises quickly to the top 
Is he who gives what can’t be bought 
Intelligent and careful thought. 

+ * * 
Promotion comes to him who 
Not solely for a selfish prize, 
But day by day and year by 
Holds his senior interest dear. 
Who measures not by what he earns 
The sum of labor he returns, 
Nor counts his day of toiling through 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, 
communications to this address.) 


Subscription Rates: Three dollars the 


matter November 1, 1927, at the 
Congress, March 3, 1879. 


than would an official relationship 
the Coast Guard 


New York — 28 W. 44th Street 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis 


Volume 24 








The Commandant’s Message For Coast Guard Day 


UGUST 4 marks the 161st year of service by the Coast Guard. 

Since its founding in 1790 the Coast Guard has grown up 
with the Nation and the Nation’s people. In peace and war it has 
grown stronger each year as its duties have been expanded in 
number and complexity to meet the nation’s growing maritime 
needs. 


Much has been made of the fighting qualities of the Coast 
Guard. True, the Coast Guard has earned an enviable wartime 
record. But let us not forget that the Nation thrives on peace, 
and that the Coast Guard is devoted first of all to tasks that 
are vital to the peacetime life of the nation. 

In time of war the Coast Guard will, as always, carry out 
its appointed tasks. But is has a day by day peacetime mission 
that calls for the utmost in skill, devotion, courage, enterprise 
and sacrifice. In our preparations to defend the Nation, let us 
not forget that the Nation’s wartime strength must come from 


Pas Hi 


MERLIN O'NEILL 
Vice Admiral, U. §. Coast Guard Commandant 


peacetime pursuits. 











Till he’s done all he can do. 

His strength is not of muscle bred, 
But of the heart and of the head, 
The man who would the top attain, Ocala, Florida 
Must demonstrate he has a brain. 


Annapolis, Md. (Phone 2332. Address all 


Twenty-five cents the copy 
Published Monthly: The Capital-Gazette Press, 
Post Office, Annapolis, Md, under Act of 


Policy: This is an unofficial priv: ately- -operated publication dedicated to se rving all 

3. Coast Guard. News published in these 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast tions. The USCG Loran Transmitting 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication ; 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard Stations at Fredricksdahl, Greenland, at 
é } Uz. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves Battle Harbor. 
unofficially, aggressively, vigorously 


persons who are interested in the U. 


Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Kansas City 
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Old Timer Will Welcome Notes 
From All Former Shipmates 
Windy Hill Ranch, Rt. 2 


I RETIRED from the Coast Guard in 
Sincerely yours, 1949 and am taking things easy down 
CLARENCE J. KUKLINSKI, here. If any of my old shipmates on the 

Ens., USCGR. Pontchartrain (1931-32), Radio Central 
Washington, CG AIRSTA Port Angeles, 
Wash., Biloxi, Miss.; or Floyd Bennett 


U. S. COAST CUARD MAGAZINE “Se ae ee Se 


these boys who happen to be passing 


TALBOT T. SPEER, President through. 
E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyp, Editor Thanks, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ, Circulation Mgr. 


MACK G. BRITTON, ALC, Ret. 
A Tribute To Those Who 
Perform Lonely Loran Duty 
Coast Guard Air Detachment 
Navy 103, c/o FPO, N. Y., N. Y. 
ERY LITTLE is heard from the North 
Atlantic outposts of Coast Guard Sta- 


Inc. Entered as second-class mail 


Labrador, at Port Aux 
Basque, and Bora Vista, Newfoundland, 
truly serve the U. S. Coast Guard in the 
highest tradition. There is little doubt that 
the boys at Fredricksdahl and the boys at 
Battle Harbor deserve much appreciation 
and recognition. These Coast Guardsmen 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Mild Cool Pipe Tobacco 
FOR ALL HANDS 


mn 
ut 
er W 


~ Granger=tre mild, 
cool pipe tobacco that packs more 
pleasure in every pipeful. Wherever 
you go, whatever you do... always 


keep Granger close at hand! 
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in dreary cold and 
which are ice-bound almost 
half the Mail and logistic supplies 
must be and paradropped or 
taken in by logistic ships equipped with 
months 
mail and 


are remotely isolated 
barren spots 
year. 
flown in 
reinforced ice-cutting bows. In 
when the water is navigable 
logistic supplies are flown in by amphibian 
plane weekly and by logistic ships period- 
ically. 

The Loran boys do not have the bene- 
fit of radio broadcasts, 
television programs, modern movies, stage 
baseball, basketball 
games, boxing, other 
sports, but perhaps do manage a game of 
volleyball on the flat part of the hill, - 
with some fear of sliding down at any 
moment. They miss out on the juke joint, 
beer parlor, ice cream counter and many 


current stateside 


shows, football, or 


wrestling or such 


other modern conveniences enjoyed by the 
boys at stateside shore stations. 

The Loran boys do very little complain- 
ing because they realize that when they 
accepted for service in the Coast 
Guard, they would have to be ready for 
service almost anywhere. 

The Loran boys in both the 
and the Pacific do a great 
task in providing protection for the sea- 
men and airmen of all nations. 

All Coast Guardsmen everywhere should 
salute the lads of the Loran 
atolls. 


were 


Atlantic 
humanitarian 


lonesome 


Sincerely 


JAMES R. LEE, ADI 


yours, 


Request For Mail Brought 
Shipmate A Real Response 
212 So. Magnolia 


Ocala, 
issue of the 


Florida 

N the June Coast Guard 

Magazine you published a letter for me 
in the Mail Buoy requesting pen pals. 

Needless to say, I've been snowed under 
for the last week averaging eight to ten 
letters a day until at last count I've re- 
ceived 210 letters. Boy! They came from 
everywhere! Some of the letters were from 
some of my old shipmates I haven't seen 
ot heard from in years. Others from the 
ycung fellows in the Service today. It 
will be some job to answer each one but 
that is what I will do. Thanks, Eddie, for 
the space in the Magazine. 

May I offer a few suggestions concern- 
ing the Magazine that may help to cir- 
culate it to many homes? 

Get men 
of interest not only to the Service but to 
the public at large. 

I know that all true Coast Guardsmen 
who make the Service a career would do 
all they can to put the Magazine into 
homes that have no idea what our Ser- 
vice is and they should do such without 
working for prizes. 

I'm also sure that many 


interested in writing articles 


would like to 
know what the retired men are doing since 
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leaving the service; what kind of work they 
are doing: and to hear the old tales of the 
Destroyers, the Cutters, the 75-footers and 
the different Bases back in the days when 
we chased the ‘“‘Rummies.”’ 
Thanks again for the space in 
wonderful Magazine that brought me so 
letters wonderful 


your 


many from so many 


people. 


PETE INGRAM 


proposed reunion so any interested person 


is requested to write direct to me. As 
soon as we find out if there are sufficient 
persons interested in this get-together de- 
tailed to them. 

It would be appreciated if you will run 
this in the next issue of the Coast Guard 


Magazine. 


information will be sent 


Sincerely, 
V. A. BARRON 





Guard.” 


half of enlisted personnel. 





First Family of America —> 


S THE MEMBERS of the United States Coast Guard and 

all their friends throughout the nation prepare to celebrate 
August 4, 1951, as Coast Guard Day, the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE pays editorial and pictorial tribute to the First Family 
of America and to the First Family of the Coast Guard. 


First Family of America is, of course, the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Harry Truman, pictured on the opposite 
page as they grace a Washington, D. C., social affair with their 
presence. This informal photograph of the Commander-in-Chief 
and his wife was made when the Trumans turned out to attend 
the world premier of the motion picture film “‘Fighting Coast 


First Family of Coast Guard —> 


First Family of the Coast Guard is Vice Admiral and Mrs. 
Merlin O'Neill, also pictured on the facing page. Vice Admiral 
O'Neill rose to his present position of Commandant of the Coast 
Guard after a distinguished career in many assignments that re- 
quired outstanding ability both as an administrator and as a 
practical leader in the field. Mrs. O'Neill is extremely active in 
off -the-record “enterprise having to do with welfare work in be- 





Hunter Liggett Veterans 
Hope To Stage A Reunion 


107 Riverview Avenue 
New London, Conn. 


OME of the fellows stationed in New 
London, who used to be aboard the 
Hunter Liggett during World War II, re- 
cently talked it over and thought it would 
be a good idea to have a reunion of per- 
sonnel who served aboard that vessel. If 
enough persons are interested, 
plans are to hold it in New York City 
in October. It would be for both men 
and their wives or girl friends and it should 
be a wonderful opportunity for them to 
renew old friendships and to have a good 
time in the big city. 


tentative 


They have asked me to act as secretary 
to handle all correspondence regarding the 


The Name Of Eric Binder 
Will Long Be Remembered 
Philippi, W. Va. 

NOTED with interest the story in ‘‘Life’’ 

magazine about Chief Eric Binder who 
Brooklyn Air Station. 
There is a great story that ‘‘Life’’ didn’t 
even touch upon. 

Eric Binder was our much beloved Chief 
Hospitalman aboard the USS Scott and a 
finer man never lived. Let us trust that 
the Coast Guard will to enlist 
the services of men with such great fidelity 
and devotion to duty. It is regrettable that 
Headquarters at Washington is never priv- 
ileged really to know the character of their 
men, at least not as well as we who work 
beside those men. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS WILSON, DSC 


retired recently at 


continue 
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HE FIRST of a ‘“‘substantial 

number” of America’s newest 
and one of its most deadly anti- 
submarine weapons, the Martin 
P5M-1 Marlin flying boat, made 
its initial flight a few weeks ago. 

The huge, gull- winged, dark blue 
seaplane, powered by two Wright 
turbo-compound engines, each de 
veloping 3250 horsepower, rose 
from the waters of Chesapeake Bay 
late one afternoon under the guid- 
ance of O. E. (Pat) Tibbs, director 
of flight for The Glenn L. Martin 
Company, which made the airplane. 

After a flight lasting 20 minutes, 
the Marlin landed back on the Bay 
and taxied to its ramp. The pilot 
reported an excellent flight, with 
the airplane responding easily and 
quickly to all demands placed upon 
it. 

One of the most completely elec 
tronically equipped airplanes ever 
built, the Marlin is designed es- 
pecially for the detection and de 
Struction of enemy submarines. Its 
radar equipment makes possible the 
detection of even a snorkel-equipped 
sub (one which “‘breathes’’ through 


a tube projecting a short distance 
above the water). Once a submer- 
sible is detected, the Marlin can 
destroy the raider from its own 
armament or guide surface or other 
aircraft to the kill. 

The Marlin is designed to grad- 
ually replace another famous Mar- 
tin seaplane in Coast Guard service 

the PBM Mariners of World 
War II, many of which are still 
on active duty. 

In size, the Marlin is comparable 
with the Mariner, but is of com- 
pletely new design. A notable dif- 
ference between the two airplanes 
is that the Marlin has a single tall 
vertical stabilizer instead of the 
twin rudders of the Mariner. The 
Marlin likewise has a more stream- 
lined long afterbody, the keel and 
lower part of the hull being under 
water from near the nose to the 
sternpost. 

This afterbody Was the result of 
a series of tests which began in the 
towing tank at the Stevens Institute 
of Technology with models. The 
tests were conducted in cooperation 
with the National Advisory Com- 





She Has a 


< NOSE 


For Submarines! 


mittee for Aeronautics. When these 
were concluded, a full-sized ex- 
perimental airplane was constructed 
which has been put through months 
of rigorous tests by Martin per- 
sonnel and was then turned over to 
pilots of the Navy’s Air Test Cen- 
ter at Patuxent River, Md. 


The long afterbody makes for 
better landing and takeoff charac- 
teristics, especially on rough water. 
It also practically eliminates the 
“step,” a sharp upward break in 
the keel about half way back on 
older seaplanes. 


Added maneuverability for the 
Marlin was achieved by the instal- 
lation of a pair of “‘hydroflaps,” 
underwater rudders on each side of 
the hull near the tail. 


These hydroflaps are operated 
hydraulically by the pilot from the 
cockpit. Used separately, they act 
as rudders. taking the place of drag- 
ging sea anchors or revved-up en- 
gines formerly used in steering in 
water, especially when attempt was 
being made to attach to a buoy. 


ONE OF THE NEWEST and most deadly anti-submarine weapons, the Martin P5M-1 Marlin 
flying boat, takes off from the waters of Chesapeake Bay on its first flight. The Marlin has 
a long streamlined hull, the keel being under water from near the bow to the sternpost, and. 


“hydrofiaps,” 


under-water rudders near the tail, to aid maneuvering in restricted areas. Coast 


Guard aviators will soon become acquainted with this latest product of the Glenn L. Martin plant, 
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COAST GUARD 


New Navy Sub-Hunter 
Turns on a Dime! 


BUYS 4-0-4°S pee 


HE United States Coast Guard 
became the first military pur 

chaser of Martin 4-0-4 twin-engine 
airliners when it ordered two of the 
high-speed, pressurized transports 
this spring 

The airplanes will generally con 
form to the specifications of the more 
than 100 commercial airliners now 
under construction at the Martin 
plane for Eastern Air Lines and Trans 
World Airlines 

Power for the Coast Guard 4-0-4’s 
will be furnished by two Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800-34W engines, each 
developing 2400 horsepower. Nor 
mal take-off weight will be 43,000 
pounds. Top speed will be 300 miles 
per hour, with a maximum range 
at 10,000 feet of more than 2,500 
miles. Normal cruising speed will 
be 260 miles per hour. 


Mariners Still Serving in 
Coast Guard Air-Sea Rescue 


Big gull-winged, twin-tailed Martin 
PBM Mariner flying boats continue 
to serve the U. S. Coast Guard in 
vital air-sea rescue work, on both the 


\ TRAIL OF DYE marks 
ihe quick turn of 
a Navy Marlin 

in one-third the 
radius normally 


réqut red. 


Hydroflaps allow advanced base flights 
from restricted bodies of water—permit 

safer operation from seaplane tenders— 

improve maneuverability in air-sea rescue 


A pair of hinged, underwater flaps on 
the stern of the Navy’s big, new Martin 
P5M-1 Marlins—serving as brakes for 
fast taxiing stops and as stern rudders 
for increased maneuverability—have 
diminished two problems common to all 
seaplanes. They permit operations from 
rivers and restricted inlets. Give added 
safety when landing near a seaplane 





tender with other planes staked out in 
its area. Provide faster turns essential 
to air-sea rescue work. 


A ciose-up sketch of the 
hydroflaps developed by 


Martin engineers. 


Aclantic and Pacific Coasts. 


Operating out of Miami, Fla., 
and San Diego, Cal., the big sea 
planes have made many rescues, 
assisting military air and sea craft as 
well as coastal shipping and pleasure 
boats. They have been particularly 
active in the Pacific where the tuna 
fleec has many accidents and injuries. 

In addition, a Martin PBM Mari- 
ner was used in preparing a movie 
for training Coast Guard crews in 
rough water handling of seaplanes. 
More than 1300 Mariners were 
built by the Martin Company during 
World War II. 








AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Asrcraft Since 1909 


© 


o lopers and f ers of: 
Navy PS5M-I Marlin seaplones « 
Navy P4M-1 Mercator patrol planes 
* Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones 
* Navy Viking high-altitude research 
rockets © Air Force XB-51 develop- 
mental tactical bomber « Martin airliners 
* Guided missiles «+ Electronic fire 
control & radar systems * Precision 
testing instruments . leaders in 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, 
Air Transport to Serve It. 








Hydroflaps are just one of the ad- 
vanced features of this modern, sub- 
hunting successor to the famous Martin 
PBM Mariner seaplane series. The Mar- 
lin will be equipped with latest elec- 
tronic devices for detecting submarines, 
as well as armament for destroying 
them. Its clean, streamlined profile gives 
it more speed than its older brothers. Its 
long, extended hull diminishes the con- 
ventional “step,” gives it much greater 
stability on the water. The sub-hunting 
Marlin is another example of the result- 
producing teamwork between our mili- 
tary services and advanced Martin air- 
craft-weapons engineering. THe GLENN 
L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


QUESTION: I would like to know if I am 
entitled to wear the following ribbons: Asiatic Pacific 
Area, American Defense, Philippine Defense, Victory 
Ribbon and American Area. I served at Milne Bay, 
Finschafen, Wewak, Attape, Humboldt Bay, Hollandia 
Bay, Western New Guinea, Biak Island, Noenfoor 
Island, Cape Sansapor, Morotal Landings and aboard 


the LST-18, LST-26 and LST-202. 


ANSWER: Submit a request to the Commandant 
(PMM), Headquarters, and the medals which you 
earned while serving with the Coast Guard will be 
issued to you. You will also be informed as to the 
number of stars you are allowed to wear. 


QUESTION: 
to any taxes? 

ANSWER: The gross pay of members retired 
for any reason other than physical disability is tax 
able income. For those members retired for physical 
disability, retired pay is computed in two ways, Le., 


Is the pay of retired men subyect 


on the basis of: (a) percentage of physical disability 
times monthly basic pay at time of retirement. The 
member is advised of these two computations and has 
the choice of electing one or the other. In the event 
that he elects (a) and that amount is $15.00 greater 
than (b), then the $15.00 is taxable income. 


QUESTION: What ribbons and stars were 
earned by the crew of the USS AQUARIS (AKA 16) ? 

ANSWER: The American Campaign Medal for 
service from 21 August, 1943, to 23 May, 1946. 
The Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal and seven bronze 
stars; the Navy Occupation Service Medal and Asia 
clasp; the China Service Medal and the Philippine 
Liberation Ribbon with two bronze stars. 

QUESTION: Is there at present an opportunity 
for radtoman first class to go to school to acquire an 
(HFDF) designator on their ratings? If so, how shall 
I go about applying for it? 

ANSWER: No; there is no established school 
at present. 

QUESTION: What kind of reimbursement could 
be made for the moving of a tratler and household 
effects contained therein for a CPO transfer to a new 
station (permanent change under orders) ? 

Would the maximum allowance in weight and 
cost be applied to the moving of the trailer? The ques- 
tion ts, could a commercial towing company move the 
trailer and the household effects, and retmbursement 
be granted by the Government in the amount that 
would ordinartly be granted for the maximum weight 
and rates allowed for household effects? 

Answer: No reimbursement authorized. Article 
8000-a, Joint Travel Regulations, specifically states 
that a trailer, with or without other property, is not 
included in the definition of ‘household goods.” 


ON JUNE 1 IN NEW LONDON, CONN.,, an impressive ceremony marked the laying of the 


cornerstone of the new Coast Guard Academy Chapel. Wielding the trowel when the corner- 
stone was set in place was Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder (right), pictured here 
with Rear Admiral A. G. Hall, Academy Superintendent, and Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard. Formal dedication of the Chapel will be held upon its com- 
pletion next January. 
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QUESTION: When a retired Coast Guardsman 
dies, what procedure does his wife pursue in handling 
Also, how does the 
what pension benefits she may be entitled to 

ANSWER: When a retired Coast Guardsman dies, 
the Coast Guard will not assume custody of the body 


the remains? widow determine 


and it is therefore necessary for the wife to contact 
an undertaker and make arrangements for the funeral 
The Coast Guard pays no part of the charges for 
preparing, encasing and shipping the bodies of retired 
personnel. However, the Veterans Administration may 
allow $150.00 toward these expenses if the deceased 
man was retired on account of physical disability or 
was a veteran of any war. In the event burial in Ar 
lington National Cemetery is desired, Headquarters 
will assist in making these arrangements 

When a retired Coast Guardsman dies, Head 
quarters should be advised of the date of death in 
order that the amount of retired pay due may be 
computed and the necessary forms to claim sums due 
may be forwarded to the widow. If the records at 
Headquarters indicate that the widow is eligible to 
an award of pension and to receive the burial allow 
ance, the necessary forms to make application for these 
benefits are forwarded to her by Headquarters. 


QUESTION: Has Headquarters contemplated 
establishing an aviation storekeeper rating? 
ANSWER: No. The establishment of such a 


rating for the small number of men involved would 


result in stagnation of advancement and limitation 

f assignment and rotation for such men. 
QUESTION: In stgning his name to a letter or 

any manuscript, does a 


tle before hts name or atter his name 


warrant officer place his 
For example 
which ts correct: 
CCARP John Brown or John Brown, CCARP? 
Also, which ts correct for a commissioned officer 
LCDR John Brown or LCDR? 
ANSWER: (a) When signing a Service-form 
tter no grade or rating is used on the signature line. 
(b) When signing a business-form letter the sig 
nature is prepared as follows: 
Name 
Grade or Rating, USCG 
Title (CO, XO, By direction, etc.) 
(c) Manuscript by-line is as follows 
All officers Grade USCG 
Enlisted personnel rating, 


John Brown 


name, 
Name, 


USCG. 


QUESTION: I would like to know how many 
EM1(Tel) are on the list for restoration of ther 
former EMC (Tel) cating and does Headquarters plan 
on having an examination tn the near future for pros- 
pective Chief Electrictan’s Mate (Telephone) 

ANSWER: Three on EMC(Tel) list. Exam- 
ination for EMC(Tel) will probably be held dur- 
ing 1952. 


FABRICS 


Teaot 
A1Gu SPAT Ore 


Specify 386 and other standard numbers. Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 45 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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QUESTION: What is our standing on the el- 
igibility list for restoration of our former C.P.O. 
rating? 

ANSWER: 

Jack McDonald, 

Paul Reyes, SD1, is Number 16. 

Casiano Aquino, SD1, is Number 4. 

Rufino Bravo, SD1, is in Group 34 to 38. 

Robert Somercille, BM1 (L), is in Group 83 to 85. 

Stanley Osbeck, BT 1, is Number 9. 


Your standing is as follows. 
BMI1(L), is Number 66. 


QUESTION: Does Headquarters contemplate ad- 
vancing any ET2’s to ET1 in the near future and 
about how many are on the waiting list for ET 1? 


ANSWER: 22 on list. 
will be made as vacancies occur. 
attrition are about three a month. 


Advancements to ET1 
Vacancies due to 


QUESTION: In a recent issue of the MAG- 
AZINE a RM2 stated that he had taken the exam- 
ination for RM1 a year ago and had not been pro- 
moted as yet. Having just taken the examination for 
advancement to RM1, should I expect to wait ap- 
proximately a year before being promoted? 

ANSWER: Cannot at present foresee require- 
ments; however, would expect that it will be at least 
a year before advancement to RMI can be effected. 


Dramatic Prool 


“act VALS EXCERPUS fl 


c/o Fleet Post Office, 
Sen Francisco, California, 14 April, 1951: 
Mia tuned Koren 5-72 optrete. 
ny ‘ ? ” : 
oy well ~aga thane g keratin 


tnt ABE ey 


1, 19535 
a — atin Poraltel er 
ontaA— oe 
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QUESTION: Would Headquarters care to state 
the number of BM1(L)’s still watting for restoration 
of their former BMC(L) rating? 

ANSWER: There are at present 86 names on the 
eligibility list for advancement to BMC(L). 


QUESTION: When will the next group of en 
listed men be retired under vrovisions of the Enlisted 
Retirement Law? 

ANSWER: Approximately eighty enlisted men 
will be retired on 1 October, 1951. It is not anticipated 
that any man with less than twenty-five years service 
will be selected. 


QUESTION: I have three years and ten months 
of National Guard (inactive) time which ts credited 
for longevity but not for retirement. If and when I 
eventually retire, will I get 2!4 per centum on this 
National Guard time? 

ANSWER: No. Assuming that you retired for 
reasons other than physical disability, 
pay would be computed on the basis of 4! % times 
years of active service times monthly basic pay at time 
of retirement. Members retired for physical disability 
may elect to have their retired pay computed as above 
or on the basis of percentage of physical disability 
times monthly basic pay at time of retirement. 


RCA 


llicrafters $-72 


LONG RANGE PORTABLE 
the World's Most Powerful Portable 


Servicemen the world 
over are recording a 
new chapterin perform- 
ance for Hallicrafters 
famous S-72. This 8- 
tube masterpiece of pre- 
cision engineering fea- 
tures the widest fre- 
quency range of any 
portable made — with 
continuous coverage from 
540 kc to 30 Mc.* 
Price: $109.95 Less batteries. AC/DC or bat- 
teries; brown leatherette cabinet. 61-in. whip 
antenna for short wave; loop for long wave. 
*S-72L, for aircraft and marine band re- 
ception, $119.95. (175-920 ke plus 540- 
12.5 Mc.) 


Ask your PX officer or write to Dept. G EAST COAST 
Special Military Representatives listed below: George £. Abbott & Co. 


~ hallicrafters et 


Brooklyn 32, New York 
The Radio Mani Radio” 


your retired 





WEST COAST 

Foley-Williams Co. 

537 W. Broadway 
tong Beach 2, California 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION RADIO & TELEVISION + Chicago 24, Ill. 
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QUESTION: Does Headquarters contemplate 
dropping the requirement of shorthand for personnel 
in the yeoman specialty? There ts much interest in 
this question among yeomen who are qualified for 
promotion in all respects except shorthand 


ANSWER: The dropping of shorthand require 
ments is not contemplated. 


QUESTION: 
on | June 
on 3] May 


of three months 


I first enlisted tn the Coast Guard 
1934, and was discharged three years later 
1937. I then re-enlisted one day short 
I believe that I re-enlisted in sufft 
tent time to maintain creditable towards retirement 
nut | would like to learn tf longevity benefits should 
also have accrued during this period 
ANSWER: No: neither creditable service for re 
tirement nor longevity accrued during the period you 
were out of the Service. 


C 
} 
{ 


QUESTION: I enlisted tn the Coast Guard on 


16 July, 1947, for four years. My enlistment expires 


n16 July. 1951 


Cjuard on that date 


Well I be discharged from the Coast 
Will I be entitled to mustering- 
t pay? (1 served on the CGC WINONA and made 
ne patrol outside the limits of the USA.) Am I en- 
tled to any benefits under provisions of the G. I. Bill 
f Rights? 


ANSWER: In accordance with present regula 
tions you will be discharged on 16 July, 1951. How 
ever, you might be required to enlist in the Reserves 
for inactive duty. You will not be entitled to muster- 
ing-out pay (Art. 144 (3) (i) P@SI). You are en 
titled to benefits under G. I. Bill of Rights as set forth 
in Personnel Circular 28-47. 





[* CASE you are a bit hazy about the whole thing, let 

the daddy of Communism, Karl Marx himself, explain 
the root of the matter to you: ‘The theory of Com- 
munism,’’ he wrote, ‘‘may be summed up in one sen- 


tence: Abolish all private property.” 














N AMERICAN COAST GUARDSMAN sit- 
ting on a Korean beach, gazed out over the 
water, then grabbed his buddy's arm. 

“Do you see what I see?”’ 

Out from the water came six strange looking 
men who appeared to have webbed feet and skin 
of shiny black rubber. They pulled a rubber boat 
up on the beach. 


‘‘Men from the bottom of the sea!’”’ cried the 
G.I. 





“Or men from Mars,” said his buddy. “‘Do 
we have to fight them, too?” 

When the ‘‘Mars men’’ came closer, it could 
be seen that their shiny appearance was due to 
the rubber suits they were wearing. Off came their 
webbed feet and rubber headgear, and they identi- 
fied themselves as ‘‘frogmen’’ —- members of an 
underwater demolition crew. 

Frogmen are able to remove mines and per- 
form other underwater jobs because of their com- 
plete waterproof. wardrobe made of rubber. 
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—a new organization 
c 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
COAST GUARD WIVES 
CLUB 


NEW ORGANIZATION has come into being. It isn’t officially in 
the Coast Guard, but that which interests the wives of Coast Guard 
personnel will be heard about by the men. (Try to keep anything from 
them!) For their benefit and to answer the questions of interested Coast 
Guard wives all over the country, we are taking this opportunity to 


explain the origin and purpose of the 
and its relationship to the individual chapters of Coast 


Wives’ Clubs’ 


“National Council of Coast Guard 


Guard Wives’ Clubs which were formed when the former Women’s Wel- 


fare units were disbanded. 


The National Council was created 
to coordinate these chapters and 
form them into a national group 
that will foster social activities on 
the part of the members, encourage 
them in various types of commu- 
nity work and help them become 
a strong, worthwhile group that 
can perform efficiently if called upon 
in a national emergency. They will 
also be aware of the needs of Coast 
Guard Welfare and will have as 
one of their objectives a desire to 
help that organization when needed. 
But neither the National Council 
of Coast Guard Wives’ Clubs nor 
its individual chapters will be in 
any way directly associated with 
Coast Guard Welfare, administra- 
tively or otherwise. 


The National Council has for- 
warded copies of its constitution 
and by-laws and also of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chapter of Coast 
Guard Wives’ Clubs to the wife 
of each District Commander. These 
copies will be furnished to any in- 
terested group of Coast Guard wives 
who wish to form such a club in 
their community. These constitu- 
tions and by-laws are intended only 
to serve as a guide in the formation 
of new chapters and the form is not 
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mandatory. Instead, each group is 
encouraged to consider its own par- 
ticular needs and desires in writing 
its constitution and by-laws. 


As a further encouragement to 
the formation of Coast Guard 
Wives’ Clubs, the National Council 
will, upon request for financial as- 
sistance, grant a sum of not more 
than fifty dollars to help in the 
organization of a club. This is not 
a loan but is an outright grant to 
any group of Coast Guard wives 
authorized to form such a club. 
Application for this grant can be 
made through the wife of the Dis- 
trict Commander. After formation 
the club will not pay dues to the 
National Council but will assess 
and collect dues for its own treas- 
ury and will be the final authority 
for the disposition of such funds, 
adhering only to the general policy 
of the National Council of Coast 
Guard Wives’ Clubs. 


The wives of all Coast Guard 
personnel are eligible for member 
ship in Coast Guard Wives’ Clubs. 
The exact policy for forming each 
club must be left to the individual 
groups. The women whose hus- 
bands are stationed at Cape May, 
N. J., Receiving Center have suc- 


cessfully organized two clubs. ‘“The 
Coast Guard Wives’ Club of Cape 
May” is the name given their club 
by the officers’ wives and the en- 
listed men’s wives call theirs ‘“The 
Junior Coast Guard Wives’ Club 
of Cape May.”’ The clubs meet in 
dependently with a joint annual 
meeting at which they take turns 
in being hostess to the other group. 


Because of the need for its mem- 
bers to be available to attend the 
regular and special meetings of the 
National Council of Coast Guard 
Wives’ Clubs, it will be necessary 
for its membership to be chosen from 


Coast Guard wives stationed in or 


near Washington, D. C. The mem- 
bership of the National Council 
consists of seven active members 
and a quorum requires more than 
half of that number. Their officers 
consist of President, Secretary and 
Treasurer who are elected by a 
majority vote of the National 
Council and their term of office is 
for two years. Any member of the 
Council whose residence in the 
vicinity of Washington is ended by 
transfer or otherwise is necessarily 
relieved of her duties and replaced 
by a new member, elected by the 
council. 


It is the desire of the National 
Council of Coast Guard Wives’ 
Clubs to have an annual convention 
in Washington, D. C., which would 
be attended by a delegate chosen by 
and from each chapter or a group 
of chapters. As the number of Coast 
Guard Wives’ Clubs grows and are 
blended together by the National 
Council into a strong organization 
working pleasantly for the happi- 
ness and welfare of its members, 
such a desire will become a reality. 


The Commandant of the U. S. 
Coast Guard and his wife, Vice 
Admiral and Mrs. Merlin O'Neill, 
have given their whole-hearted sup- 
port to the formation of this new 
organization and it is due to their 
generous and far-sighted guidance 
that it has received its fine start. 
Its future rests in the hands of the 
wives of the men of our proud 
Coast Guard. It can’t fail! It can 
only do justice to a group of th 
finest women in our country. Stand 
behind them, boys! ( We knew you 
were listening.) 
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SWEET BRIER, — 


Soft Name 


For a Rugged Ship 


* 


OU MEN on the weatherships got it tough? How 

about you on Loran stations got the worst 
duty in the Coast Guard? Or you bouytender men 
do you have the hardest job of all? I'm afraid we'll 
all have to relinquish our claims to the toughest duty 
in the service for the summer at least. Unless, that 
is, we happen to be aboard the Coast Guard Cutter 
Sweetbrier. The crew of this Loran station (Cape 
Sarichef, Anchorage, Alaska) wouldn't have given 
that claim over to anyone last week, but that was 
last week! Since then we've had a look at the Sweet- 
brier here, having been honored (and labored) by 
her yearly supply stop. 

This month the Sweetbrier is bound west in the 
Aleutian Chain, fueling Light and Loran stations along 
the rocky coasts from Unimak to Attu. Loading stores 
at Seattle, Ketchikan and Juneau early in the spring, 
the Sweetbrier’s hardy crew saw their last good liberty 
for some months to come in March. She cruised up 
the Inland Passage from Seattle to Ketchikan, thence 
to Juneau, a beautiful trip in quiet water. After Juneau 
the “‘good cruise’’ ended abruptly when she headed 
into the turbulent Gulf of Alaska, then along the 
southern Alaskan coast, fueling stations as she went. 

In the last two months the Sweetbrier hit Peters- 
burg, Cordova, Hinchinbrook Light and Cape St. 
Elias Light. Into Kodiak to pick up more supplies, 
then south to Unimak Island for more stops at Sari- 
chef and Scotch Cap. As this was written the crew 
was rolling the seemingly endless chain of drums up 
the Scotch Cap beach. From there she will head for 
Adak and Attu Loran stations. 

Cape Sarichef’s stop was completed in two days. 
From 0500 to 2100 the crews of the Sweetbrier and 
the Loran station worked straight through to finish 
the job as quickly as possible. The drums and boat 
loads of stores flowed onto the beach steadily for six- 
teen hours the first day. As the Sweetbrier’s bow came 
out of the water with the lightened load we wondered 
that the station didn't sink under the weight of fuel 
and fresh chow! 

Hazards of the job are many. It takes a lot of 
muscle to pull the heavy stuff out of the hold, put 
it over the side into the boat, and unload it again on 
a spit of beach which serves as dock for most of the 
stations. Drums are sometimes floated in. The boat 
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LIEUTENANT COMMANDER NORMAN \. 
manding Officer, CGC SWEETBRIER. 


DREHER Com- 


is loaded down until water laps over the gunwale, 
then drums are secured alongside and towed in, nine- 
tenths submerged. From the Commanding Officer to 
the lowest seaman they've got a hard job, and they 
know it, but they're so enthusiastic they don’t give 
a damn! You can bet the stations will all be fully re- 
fueled and loaded with stores before summer's end, 
and after the job they did at Cape Sarichef, we 
wouldn't be surprised if the yearly run was coms 
pleted in record time. 

Thirsty stations drink up thousands of gallons of 
fuel, lube oil and gasoline. The gasoline and lube oil 
are all put ashore in drums, 350 to 400 pounds to 
each clumsy drum. After a day of pushing, pulling, 
rolling and dragging drums up the beach “My aching 
CG back” is the only comment you hear at sundown 
when the crew knock off. Back aboard and below, 
the men sleep like the rocks they clamber over all 
day, then up the next morning (usually at dawn) to 
repeat the arduous process. We didn’t hear any gripe- 
ing when they stopped here, either! 

On the Loran station we felt sorry for ourselves 

why, this supply deal was a hard pull — then 
someone suggested, “How about the ship's crew?” 
This stop is only one of many for them, and reflec- 
tion prompted the decision that we wouldn’t trade 
our isolated duty for the Sweetbrier this summer if 
you filled the ship with nickels. Not that we're afraid 
of hard work. . . no. 

We wish the Sweetbrier luck with those damn 
drums in the next few months. This place may be 
isolated brother, but it’s stationary. 


By Kenneth Smith, RM2. 
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The PORT Of 


NEW 
ORLEANS 


Sends Greetings To 


COAST GUARD 
LEAGUE 


* 


League to hold Annual 
Convention in America’s 


Most Interesting City. 


* 


Remember the Dates: 


OCTOBER 17 - 20 











ILES INLAND from the Gulf 

of Mexico, yet one of the 
world’s greatest ports! Perhaps that 
is just one reason which makes New 
Orleans so imPORTant — pardon 
the pun, please. 

A few interesting facts — New 
Orleans is on the Mississippi River 
(which at Canal St. flows almost 
directly north) and is 110 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The Port 
of New Orleans has a waterfront- 
age of 52.4 miles, of which 41.4 
miles is on the Mississippi River 
and 11 miles on the inner Naviga- 
tion Canal. Average depth of the 
harbor varies from 30 to 70 feet 
at the wharf line, to 188 feet in 
mid-stream. Average width, three- 
quarters of a mile. The New Or- 
leans Harbor is the country’s prin- 
cipal fresh water landlocked harbor. 

Well, shipmates, suppose we 
scuttle the ‘‘shop talk,’’ otherwise 
you may compare this article to a 
““postman’s holiday.”’ 

Know you then, that New Or 
leans is one of those rare cosmo- 
politan-metropolitan cities wherein 
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THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS awaits the opportunity to open its heart to members 


of the Coast Guard League who will assemble in that city 
was the 


greeting that will be given the League 


in Obtober. Typical of the 
greeting recently extended to Rear 


Admiral Kaymond Mauerman (left above) by Mayor DeLesseps Morrison who is shown 
presenting an engraved certificate and the keys to the city. Admiral Mauerman is 
Chief of C. G. Operations with Headquarters in Washington, D. C 


one may find just about everything 
that a tourist, a student, a pleasure- 
seeker or a business-man might 
desire. 

If the old world fascinates you, 
you have but to journey to our 
French Quarter (the Vieux Carre) 
in the heart of town, where you 
will find yourself lost in pleasant 
reverie amid the narrow streets; 
the quaint architecture (of Spanish 
and French influence); the lace 
iike iron work on the balconies; the 
charming patios; the Place d’Arms 
(now known as Jackson Square) ; 
the old St. Louis Cathedral, circa 
1794; the French Market; the lamp 
light — and much more. . . dur 
ing the day. 

Adventure. . . the foregoing by 
night — with its famous Rue Bour- 
bon (Bourbon Street, sailor) ; Ab- 
sinthe House; Cafe Lafitte; Morn 
ing Call —— but why continue - 
you have to see it. 

And if you like history — the 
Cabildo; the Presbytere; museums, 
old and new; old forts; the jetties; 
Spanish trail; mansions of the ante- 


bellum days; the Garden District; 
The Evangeline Country 
by); and quite a bit more. 


(close 


And shipmates love to eat 
what food unusual dishes, dishes 
typical of New Orleans especially 
seafoods; the incomparable gumbo; 
shrimp remoulade; pompano papil 
lote; souffle potatoes but, let's 
change the subject! 

A drink — something different? 
Well, how about a Southern plan 
ters’ punch; a New Orleans fizz; 
an absinthe frappe:; a mint julip: 
or dozens of others. 


Oysters you 
on the half-shell 
at the oyster bar. 


And if you are romantic — 
there are the gardens; Lake Pont 
chartrain; the river steamer at moon- 
light; the Esplanade; the Packen 
ham Oaks; the floral trail; the 
parks, in bloom the year around, 
with the moss-draped oaks, centuries 
old; the bayous: the Teche Country; 
and quite a few other places 
which you will find. 


must try them 
freshly opened 
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Then, if you love sport — re- 
member, please, New Orleans is the 
Home of the Sugar Bowl: and year An Open Letter 
round, you have yachting, rowing, from 
swimming, golf, Jai-Alai —- you 
name it, and we have it. The HEART of New Orleans 

Business plenty a “Wall 
Street” of our own; the great Cot To: 
ton Exchange; shipping: industry; Officers and Shipmates Coast Guard League 
mammoth department stores; big 
business; little business; unusual 
cccupations; lumber; rice; sugar; 
cotton; sulphur; oil; salt —- your 
interest is Our interest. 

Sight-seeing all places men 
tioned above, plus the Huey P. Long 
Bridge; the adjoining parishes (you The “‘heart’’ of New Orleans is as big as its hospitality, 
call ‘em “‘counties’’); the Gulf and its hospitality is as big as your capacity to accept it. We 
Coast Riviera, easily accessible; the give of Southern hospitality graciously and generously, and only 
Sugar Bowl Stadium; the great ask that you accept it in similar spirit. In time, letters from 
Universities (Tulane, Loyola, New civic officials will bid you ‘‘Welcome,”’ but this advance welcome 
comb and others); the Maya Col- is to urge you to stow your gear and steer a straight course for 
lection; the Art Museum in City New Orleans, the city of many charms, and also many sobriquets. 
Park, Delgado by name; and so on, New Orleans has been termed “The City Care Forgot’; “The 
not overlooking our cemeteries, and Crescent City”; ‘“The Winter Capital of America’; ‘The Air 
this is not said in jest, because here Hub of the Americas’’; ‘America’s Most Interesting City,’’ and 
you will find marble and granite recently, “The International City.” 
mausoleums worthy of ancient 
Rome and Egypt, along with the 
interesting tombs, vaults and other 
burial customs of olden days. Fact 
is, we have a most interesting cus 
tom for honoring our departed 
All Saints’ Day not to be con- 
fused with Decoration Day. 


Liberty has been granted and YOU are expected in the Port 
of New Orleans for the Coast Guard League 1951 National Con 
vention, — 17-20 October, 1951. We are planning to greet 
you at the Headquarters Hotel (The Roosevelt) and other hotels, 
so let's get squared away and plot a course toward the Con 
vention City. 





Personally, we prefer “America’s Most Interesting City,’’ for 
that sobriquet is all-inclusive. It covers the old-world atmosphere, 
architecture and charm of our Vieux Carre (the French Quarter) ; 
the colonial homes; the modern city; the home of the Mardi 
Gras; the home of the Sugar Bowl; our many holidays not given 
to other places; our own historic interest and nearby historic 
places; our fame for culinary art; drinks distinctive of New Or- 

Thove ia more We thaeld tile to leans — but why go on — books have been written about fab- 

; ; ulous New Orleans, and there is always more to tell and more 
tell you, but we would prefer to 
SHOW it to you — here in New to see and more to do. 

Orleans, truly ““America’s Most In More later much more. 

teresting City.’’ If you visit us dur- ‘ 
ing the Coast Guard League's Con- Semper Paratus, 

vention, and we hope you will, we CHAS. D. BORNWASSER, 
will do our bestest best so that you 
may enjoy New Orleans to the ut- 
termost. 


Reservations and Publicity Chairman. 














More Retirements A Grand Idea! New Regulation 
HE following twenty-three enlisted men ACH PERSON who is inducted, en- 


P . HE Cutter Evergreen has come : ; ; 
were recently retired from active duty e listed or appointed in the armed forces 


by reason of physical disability; James : : , prior to attaining the twenty-sixth anni- 
Barb, RMC, Robert Bovaird, SR, Pete lias ideas heard of in a_long versary of his birth, shall be required to 
Carumba, SD2, Rinaldo Freitag, QMC, time. When Joe Mathvink. ENC, serve on active training and service in the 
James Hagerman, BM1, Leonard Hamilton, a recently placed on the retired armed forces and in a reserve component 
SA, Wendall Hodges, RM2, Hugh Hughes, lise, the coew of the Evergreen oo for a total of eight years unless sooner 
CS3, Harvey Joeckel, EN1, Justo Jose, the Chief several farewell gifts, one discharged on the grounds of personal hard- 


. f which was a year's subscription ; 
SDI, L L . QM3, Robert McNew, hip. Each such person. upon being re- 
SN. Donald Mille, SA. Roberr Newlands, } '@,U- 8. COAST GUARD MAG- }  j.,, etalay on wn 


up with one of the most ap- 


AZINE! lieved from active training and service, shall, 
EM}, Frank Roberts, SN, Stanley Rooks, 7 if physically qualified, be transferred to a 
BMC, William Ross, BMC, William We recommend this idea to all reserve component of the armed forces and 
Schrock, CS2, Cecil Scofield. BMC, Bue- units. When a crew member retires shall serve therein for the remainder of 
nard Selor, SDI, Rudolph Toman, BMI, from active duty, why not present the eight-year period, and shall be deemed 
Joseph Westcott, SN, and James Wooster, him with a subscription to the U. S. to be a member of such reserve component 
BM}. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? during such period. 
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HOW DO YOU FIT IN? 





PATRIOTISM 





THESE QUALITIES OUTLINE THE 
STANDARDS OF A SERVICEMAN 


(Concluded from July edition) 


DECENCY 

Decency, however, is not only a matter of avoiding 
evil and excesses. Decency requires that in dealing with 
our fellow servicemen we put into practice the demo- 
cratic principles of fair play and equal opportunity. 
We cannot be good Coast Guard personnel unless we 
respect these principles and act on them in our daily 
life. By refusing to allow our judgments to be warped 
by religious and racial prejudice, and by accepting men 
for what they are rather than for their educational or 
social backgrounds, we demonstrate to the world that 
we know and believe in what America stands for. The 
necessarily close association with our fellow servicemen 
makes decency in our relations with others even more 
important than in civilian life. If we wish to be 
treated well, we must treat others well. When re- 
quired, we must be willing to surrender our personal 
desires for the good of the group. Harmony is possi- 
ble only if all of us believe in and practice decency. 


PATRIOTISM 


Every American citizen worthy of the name is proud 
of his country and stands ready to come to its aid. We, 
however, have translated this willingness into actual 
service. We have accepted our responsibilities as citi- 
zens and have placed service to our country above ser 
vice to ourselves. Success in this new life demands that 
patriotism be the dominant motive for our actions. 
Without love of country, our training, our work, and 
our sacrifices have no meaning. Patriotism gives our 
Coast Guard service meaning. Because of patriotism, 
a serviceman works hard to improve himself so that 
he can better serve his country. He is eager to get the 
most out of his training because he appreciates the rela- 
tion between this training and the future of his coun- 
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try. He knows that merely shouting ‘I am a good 
American” does not make him one. We cannot con- 
centrate on being good citizens one day a year or one 
day a week. Never for a moment can we relax our 
patriotism. We must show it in everything we do— 
we must live it. Not content with mouthing patriotic 
platitudes or indulging in mere flag-waving, a true 
serviceman lives his patriotism. 

Honor and discipline—these are the standards by 
which you will be judged as servicemen and women. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Few of us have the opportunity to know many peo- 
ple really well. It’s not easy to get behind the shell 
that everyone wears and to learn what people are really 
feeling and thinking. This is true even with our best 
friends and with our relatives. It is particularly true 
of people we see only briefly or in connection with our 
business. Nevertheless, we must have some way to 
evaluate our associates. Seldom do we have time to 
investigate a man——-we must make at least a tentative 
evaluation promptly. How he looks and how he acts 
is the only evidence on which we can base this judg- 
ment. Psychologists tell us—and their findings are 
borne out by experience—that we seldom go too far 
wrong in determining character from external signs. 
What a man shows to the world is the label for all to 
read. ‘This is as true of servicemen as of anyone else, 
with the difference that because our standards of dis- 
cipline and honor are higher, more is expected of us in 
our actions and our appearance. The snap and sure- 
ness with which we carry out orders, the military cour- 
tesy we exhibit, the manner in which we wear our 
uniform and take care of our personal appearance, the 
way we act in public—these are the signs which tell the 
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Coast Guard and our country that we are good service 
men. 

Standing in New York's Times Square recently were 
two men in uniform. One, whom we shall call Joe, 
lounged against the wall of the Times Building. A 
cigarette dangled from one corner of his mouth in the 
manner of a movie tough-guy. His uniform was 
wrinkled and looked as if it might have been slept in. 
His hat was soiled, his neckerchief, which more nearly 
resembled a dirty rag, was carelessly tied, the ends werg 
wrinkled. He obviously had been drinking too much 
and was slightly unsteady on his feet. From time to 
time as a pretty girl passed, he would whistle a wolf 
call and, when she would look at him in disgust and 
pass on, would call out a foul name. Once or twice, 
as if deliberately, he would obstruct the way of a 
civilian and, if the civilian tended to argue or to show 
his resentment, would curse him. 

Every passerby made a mental judgment of Joe, and 
you could read that judgment in their faces. They 
saw at a glance that Joe had no pride in himself or in 
the organization whose uniform he was wearing. He 
had no regard for regulations. He showed that he 
could not be trusted with responsibility. His vulgar 
actions and his foul tongue indicated a lack of decency~ 
His tipsy condition pointed to a weak will. His 
patriotism was doubtful because he obviously had no 
qualms about disgracing his country’s uniform. His 
unmilitary stance proved that he had not even learned 
the first lessons of his training. Had Joe been wearing 
a sign around his neck——‘‘I have no honor, I have no 
discipline, I am a rotten serviceman’’—the truth could 
not have been more clearly evident. 

Joe, you may say, is an extreme case. He is. But, 
unfortunately, he is not unique. Counterparts of Joe 
are too frequently seen on the streets of America, and 
even one Joe in the Coast Guard is too many 

Elsewhere on Times Square was a man who obvi 
ously was proud of being in uniform. He stood 
straight and firm; his shoulders were thrown back and 
he looked you straight in the eye. Only by contrast 
did this serviceman, whom we will call Jack, seem 
exceptional. He looked and acted like a Coast Guards 
man. His uniform fitted well and indicated care and 
attention. His strong character was immediately 
evident. 

It is not necessary to belabor our point. By his 
appearance and by his actions, Jack showed that he 
had measured up to the high standards of the Coast 
Guard. The Jacks in uniform—and they are the over 
whelming majority—are the men who make the 
Coast Guard what it is. 

These visible signs of the disciplined and honorable 
servicemen are important to us, to the Coast Guard, 
and to our country. First of all, our success in the 
Coast Guard will depend to a large extent on how we 
impress our officers, our noncoms, and our fellow ser- 
vicemen. When we snap out a salute, when our ap- 
pearance is ‘‘sharp,” when we obey orders willingly 
and quickly, we are calling attention to ourselves. It’s 
simply a matter of salesmanship or, if you will, psy 
chology. A slovenly dressed serviceman stacks the 
cards against himself. If he doesn't respect himself, he 
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cannot hope to secure respect from others. Unless he 


looks and acts like a Coast Guardsman, he will not be 
treated lke one 

Naturally, the public judges the Coast Guard by the 
men who are seen in uniform Civilians want to 
admire and respect the Coast Guard——it gives them a 
feeling of security. But the Joes sometimes make this 
difficult It isn’t easy for a man who has seen Joe to 
believe that the Coast Guard 1s composed of men 
worthy of respect and admiration. If we want to be 
proud of being in the Coast Guard, it’s up to us to see 
that we and our buddies act as servicemen should. We 
owe it to the Coast Guard: we owe it to our fellow ser 
vicemen; and we owe it to the millions men who 
have worn American uniforms before, many of whom 
have fought and died to make them a symbol of honor 


and glory. 


SUMMARY 

Discipline and honor are indispensable in the Coast 
Guard. Discipline brings order out of chaos and pro 
motes efficiency; there is no substitute for it in military 
life. It is based upon mutual confidence, faith, and 
respect. Honor, which is made possible by inner dis- 
cipline, elevates a serviceman so that he is worthy of his 
profession. In a Coast Guardsman with honor, wé 
find courage, decency, patriotism, and integrity. Dis- 
cipline and honor are complementary, and you cannot 
have one without the other. They are the real stand- 
ards of a Coast Guardsman. ‘The visibie signs of the 
honorable and well-disciplined Coast Guardsman— 
advertise to the 
world whether he has succeeded or failed in meeting 
the greatest challenge of his life. 


his appearance and his public actions 








84: 
COAST GUARD AUNXILIARISTS Dave Ballou (left) and Walter 


Muller of Flotilla 401 sean Lake Pontchartrain in New Orleans 
during the Pan American Kegatta, Muller's boat, the ACADIAN, 


was on patrol for two days and did tstanding job of 
keeping the race course clear of pleasu Ballou is com- 
monder of Flotilla 401. Muller is past e¢ jer of the same 
flotilla. In her home waters of Bayou Barataria the ACADIAN 
“is” the Coast Guard to the folks navigating those waters. 
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Your 


BOOK SHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 


West Street, Annapolis, Md. 


cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. 


Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 


I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 


books reach you promptly and in good condition. 





’This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
ship and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


Basic Seamanship 
and Navigation 


By 


EDMUND A. GIBSON 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through 
reams of theoretical treatises to arrive 
at the essential facts, principles and 
action behind every phase of seaman- 
ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 
a must for all men of the sea. 

With many illustrations and o complete 
glossary of sea terms. 


$6.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($2.00) 

Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

\ Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($3.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship’s Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

I'rimer of Navigation ($5.00) 

Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 
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The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 
Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 
The Team ($2.50) 

Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 

The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baxeball’s Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Ruth ($2.75) 

Power Golf ($3.00) 

The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 
SATEVE POST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football $(4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 
The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 


JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman’s Knots and Nets ($3.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 

The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Kefrigeration ($2.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($2.75) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($2.50) 

American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 

Science of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Boxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine (year's sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 

Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Kules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

Watch Officer’s Guide ($1.25) 

On a Destroyer'’s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 

U. 8S. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 

The U. S. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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Plane Crew Cited 
For Ocean Rescue 
THE PILOT, co-pilot and crew 


f a Coast Guard airplane have 
by the Secretary of 
lreasury. The pilot, Lieutenant 


been honored 
the 
) Charles R. Leisy, was award 
the Air Medal. The co-pilot, 
(j.g.) William Wallace 
awarded the Commendation 
and all 
Letters of 


(j.2 
ed 

if was 
Rib 
bon were 


crew members 


given Commendation 
Ihe crew consisted of James Tur 
ney, HMI, Matthew O'’Hanna, 
PH2, Francis Sheehan, ALI, Ed 
ward Gleason, AD2, John Amph 
lett, AL3, and Onni Koski, ADI. 

The exploit for which these men 
ave been honored took place on 
29 August, 
in an official 


1950, and is described 
letter to 
Lieutenant Leisy: While participat 
ing in aerial flight, as a pilot of a 


addressed 


Coast Guard plane engaged in res 


cuing a Navy pilot, whose plane 


the Atlantic 
one from Great 
Bahama Islands. 

within five minutes after receiving 
the call for Lieutenant 
Leisy was en route to the scene of 
the crash. He located the downed 
pilot floating in a life jacket, and 
dropped a life raft, which the sur 
Realizing that 


sank in 
mile 


and 
about 
Light, 


crashed 
Ocean 
Isaac 


assistance 


vivor boarded. no 


REAR 
New 


ADMIRAL 
York, 
outstanding 


LOUIS B. 
Air 


OLSON, 


presepts the Medal to 
performance of 
Bahamas, 


plane in the 


surface craft were in the area; that 
there was danger of the raft being 
lost to sight in the shark-infested 
waters; and that the pilot might 
be injured or suffering from shock, 
Lieutenant Leisy made an open sea 
landing in swells six to eight feet 
from the raft, 


high, about a mile 


Commander of the 


an open sea landing to rescue 


Third 
Charles 
the 


Guard 
Richard 
pilot of 


Coast District, 
for 


Navy 


Lieutenant (jz) Leisy 


a crashed 


Ihe survivor was 
quickly hoisted aboard the plane, 
treated for shock, returned to 
his base. Lieutenant Leisy’s courage, 
sound judgment and unwavering 
devotion to duty reflect the highest 
credit upon himself and the United 
States Coast Guard. 


and taxied to it. 


and 





COMMANDERS OF THE TWELVE Coast Guard Districts in the 


assembled at 


Alaska 


ds States, 
» for a 


ngton, 
officers are pic 
Assistant Comm nt. 
kins, Joseph Greenspun, 


Hawaii and 
ci recently 

1 in company 
FT Front row: 
Joseph 
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conference, 
with the Cor 


ear NX 
Stika, Vice 


O'Neill, 
Olson and 
Kear Admiral 


Headquarters, Alfred 
Here the 

ndant and the 
als Louis Per- 
Admiral Merlin 


twelve 


Commandant, 


Roy oy 
Thomas, George McCabe, Rear 
tains Lee Baker and John 


Admirals Kaymond 
Assistant 


Rear 
Richmond, 
Ka 


McElligott, 
Commandant. 
Captains Fre 
Admiral Harold 
Trebes. 


Louis 
Back row: 
Leamy, Charles 
Bradbury, Cap- 
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Heroic Young Coast Guardsman Saves Many Lives 


HE COURAGEOUS ACTION of James J. Salinas, SA, 19- 

year-old Coast Guardsman who recently completed recruit 
training at Government Island, Alameda, California, saved many 
lives in Los Angeles recently. Salinas was in Los Angeles on a 
weekend liberty from Government Island, where, besides his reg- 
ular duties, he was a member of the Training Station Drum and 
Bugle Corps. 


Returning home from a date, Salinas was driving west on 
Sixth Street when he saw a heavily laden runaway boxcar bear 
ing down on him. He swerved to the left, and the boxcar missed 
his auto by scant inches. Taking off in pursuit, Salinas drove 
ahead of the speed-gaining vehicle, and at each intersection, warned 
motorists of the impending danger. At one point in the wild ride, 
a trainman on the boxcar, who later jumped to safety, yelled to 
Salinas, “I don't have any brakes; this thing is going wild.”’ 


At 25th Street, Salinas spotted a dozen autos waiting for 
a passing freight train, six of them directly in the path of the 
boxcar. He stopped his car again and yelled, “‘Get out, get out, 
there’s a car coming.’’ Some of the motorists didn’t believe him 
and remained in their cars. He raced to one auto, and pulled the 
driver out; noticing a woman seemingly asleep on the front seat, 
Salinas began to drag her out as well; at that moment, the car- 
eening boxcar hit. 


“It smashed everything in front of it. The woman in the 
car Was torn away from me. It was terrible . 
Coast Guardsman. 


"said the young 


Salinas was hurled out of the car thirty feet from the crash, 
his left wrist being broken. He regained consciousness, made a 
sling for his arm out of his neckerchief, and despite his injury 
and great pain, the seagoing ‘‘Paul Revere’’stayed at the scene of 
the accident for three hours, helping to drag the victims from the 
wreckage. Then, being able to bear the pain no longer, Salinas 
drove to the Georgia Street Receiving Hospital to be treated. At 
his home later he said, “I wish I could have done more,’’ re- 


membering how his own father was killed in a train crash in 
1944. 


The runaway freight car had rumbled for three and a half 
miles through the heart of Los Angeles before it crashed into 
the cars. The woman Salinas was dragging out of the car, was 
killed, and eleven others were injured. Only the quick thinking 
and daring action of the young Coast Guardsman saved many 
other lives. He flew back to Government Island after the tragedy 
to be treated further for his arm injury. 


The shy and diminutive Salinas was born in El Paso, Texas, 
in 1932, and attended high school there, playing in the El Paso 
High School band. After his father was killed, the family moved 
to Los Angeles where Salinas went to work to help support his 
widowed mother, Mrs. Esther L. Salinas, his brother John, 10, 
and his two sisters, Olivia, 21, and Mary Esther, 8. He joined 
the Coast Guard in January, 1951, and reported to Government 
Island for basic training. Salinas’ injury was so serious that it 
will be seven or eight months before he will have use of his left 
arm. 


By Bob Wallerstedt 
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Officer Decorated For 
Role In Mercy Flight 


REAR ADMIRAL LOUIS B. 

OLSON, Commander of the 
Third Coast Guard District, pre 
sented a Gold Star to Lieutenant 
(junior grade) Earl S. Childers for 
meritorious achievement as_ patrol 
plane commander in an off-shore 
mercy flight which saved the life 
of a stricken seaman from. the 
Greek freighter /gor. The award 
was made recently at general mus 
ter at the Coast Guard Air Station, 
Floyd Bennett Field. 


The citation, read by Admiral 
Olson and signed by Acting Secre 
tary of the Treasury George H. 
Foley on behalf of President Tru 
man, began with a description of 
the mid-ocean transfer of Chief 
Engineer Epimonidas Kamitsis from 
the Jgor to the Coast Guard cutter 
Casco. 


“The plane,” the citation con 
tinued, “‘effected a rendezvous with 
the Casco at sea, landed alongside 
in darkness, heavy rain, and low 
visibility. The patient was trans- 
ferred from the Casco to the plane, 
a jet-assisted take-off was executed, 
and the patient transported to shore 
for hospitalization. Lieutenant (jg) 
Childers’ skill, courage, and un- 
wavering devotion to duty reflect 
the highest credit upon himself and 
the United States Coast Guard.” 


Lieutenant Childers enlisted in 
the Coast Guard as apprentice sea- 
man in September, 1941, and after 
serving a year aboard the cutters 
Naugatuck and Lilac, was sent to 
flight school at New Orleans and 
Pensacola. He was commissioned 
an ensign in 1944, 


Lieutenant Childers won an Air 
Medal for air-sea rescue operations 
off the Atlantic Coast during the 
summer of 1945. Promoted to 
Lieutenant (jg) in 1947, he was 
transferred to Honolulu until Au- 
gust, 1949, when he reported to 
Floyd Bennett Field. 


Lieutenant Childersattended 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
New Jersey, where he earned eight 
letters in major sports. He earned 
six sports letters at Davis and El 
kins College, Elkins, West Virginia, 
before he left college to enlist. 
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Coast Guard Gets 
Destroyer Escorts 


\T COMMISSIONING ceremonies fe 
Destroyer Escort FORSTER, 

ters reads orders placing him in com- 
mand of this reactivated vessel. 


WO 
commissioned 
the Coast Guard 
Florida Group, 


destroyer-escorts were re- 
for service with 
recently in the 
Atlantic Reserve 


Fleet, at the Green Cove Springs 
Naval Station. 

US( GC Koiner 
USCGC For 


Chey are the 
WDE 431, and the 
sier, WDE 434. Captain Chauncey 
Moore, USN, Commander Florida 
Group, said the ships are the first 
to be 
service Guard 

Part of Navy fleet 
since their service during and 
after World War Ii 


Coast 


removed from his unit for 
with the Coast 
the inactive 
just 
the ships were 
taken over by Guard officers 
and crews. 

Kotner 
Frank 


Commander 


Command of the 
taken by Commander 
mer, USCG. 
Masters, USCG, assumed command 
of the Forster. 


was 
Hel 


Charles 


Both ships are veterans of the 
Atlantic and Pacific campaigns, and 
are named for men killed in naval 
engagements in the Solomon Islands 
area during the latter part of 1942. 

In connection with the reactiva 
tion of these ships and others slated 
for Coast Guard service, a Coast 
Guard Reactivation Detachment has 


4 


FRANK HELMER reads 
issioning ceremonies 
KOINER. Com- 
KOINER. 


COMMANDER 
his orders during ¢ 
of the Destroyer Escort 
mander Helmer commands the 


been set up in the Florida Group, 
consisting of five officers and 13 men 
of the Coast Guard under Com- 
mander Glenn Rollins, USCG. 





Retirement Opens New 
Field For This Chief 


MAN who says if he had the 

opportunity to live his life over, 
he would want to do exactly as he 
has, is Rinaldo Freitag, Chief Quar 
termaster, who retired in June after 
26 years in the Coast Guard. 

Chief Freitag has no regrets for 
a lifetime of travel and adventure 
that has taken him around the 
world from his birthplace of Turin, 
Italy, where he was born in 1893, 
to his home in New Orleans at 
5807 Catina Street. 

The stocky, gray-haired Chief 
whose English still bears traces of 
his European ancestry, was retired 
at formal ceremonies at Eighth Dis- 
trict Headquarters recently. District 
Commander, Captain Frank A. 
Leamy gave sincere words of praise 
ic the Chief for his many years of 
service. 

Freitag’s entire life smacks of ad 
venture and international intrigue. 
Before coming to the United States 
in 1923 from Holland, Freitag had 
lived and attended schools in Swit 
zerland, Denmark, and Germany 
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before turning to the sea. Then as 
a sailor he sailed under Danish, 
Dutch, German and Danzig flags 
until after visiting American ports 
he decided the U. S. should be his 
home. 

He was a Boatswain on an Amer 
ican tanker when that ship pulled 
into Galveston, 1924 and 
the Chief left his ship to join the 
Coast Guard. 

During the days of prohibition 
into the middle 1930's, the 
Chief, though still a Coast Guards 
man, worked in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Narcotics and the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, combing Gulf 
and Louisiana 
smugglers, bootleggers 
rum-runners. 

With the Alcohol Tax Unit he 
piloted boats on the inland rivers, 
cleaning-out ‘‘moonshiners’”’ and 
destroying whiskey stills on isolated 
river islands, 


Texas in 


and 


coast swamps for 


cope and 





Persons under 
know much, unles 


n kind and | 





During World War II the Coast 
Guard found excellent opportunity 
Lo capitalize on the Chief's European 
background. He was immediately 
assigned to Coast Guard Intelligenee 
in New Orleans as translator and 
interpreter. The stocky, linguistie 
Chief speaks all Germanic, Latin 
and Scandinavian languages. 


“Scandinavian languages are the 
easiest for me,’ he admits, ‘‘becatise 
[ attended high school in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.” 

The veteran Guardsman, 
father of two daughters, Marlene, 
17, and Adele, 16, spent his final 
years with his service doing carto- 
graphic work in the Aids to Nav- 
igation Section of Eighth District 
Headquarters in the Custom House. 


Coast 


Retired life of Ease? Not on your 
life! 


“Tm 


The Chief says, 
brush-up on my languages and try 


going to 


translator with 
firm here in 


to find work as a 
an import or 
New Orleans. 

“But,” he quickly adds, “If I 
could start all want 
to live the same life, the same way, 
again.” 


export 
would 


over I 
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“THAR SHE BLOWS!" 


Story of the Modern Whaling Industry 


By Erik H. ARCTANDER 


ECENTLY a Cities Service tanker, the French 

Creek, returned from a voyage far south of the 
Equator into the reaches of the Antarctic . where 
it delivered a cargo of bunker fuel to a whaling sta 
tion. It arrived at glacier-topped South Georgia Island 
on January 12 when the whaling season was in full 
swing, and what the tanker crew saw going on there 
left them with the impression that whaling, far from 
having been ‘killed’? by the discovery of petroleum 
in 1859, is today a very busy and a very profit 
able enterprise. 

Their impression was right, too, for modern whal 
ing thanks to petroleum is a thriving industry, 
and South Georgia Island is its largest base. Two 
thirds of the world’s whale catch is made in the 
waters surrounding it. In fact, the Antarctic catch 
currently totals more than 16,000 of the swimming 
mammals each year. Boiled down, that many whales 
yield some 338,000 tons of oil, which at the going 
price of $328 a ton pours about $111,000,000 into 
the whalers’ pockets. 


What makes this sum even more remarkable is 
that during the biggest year in the lush whaling dec 
ades between 1840 and 1860, $11,000,000 was the 
best American whalers could do. (At that time about 
three-quarters of the whaling ships flew the Amer 
ican flag. ) 

The difference between the whaling business in 
1850 and today is a great deal more than just 100 
years. In 1850 sailing ships ranged the globe search- 
ing for right and sperm whales. Right whales were 
especially prized for the ton or more of whalebone 
or ‘‘baleen’’ in their mouths. Unlike the toothed 
sperm whales, right whales sift small shrimp-like sea- 
food out of the water with their massive network of 
flexible whalebone. It was this whalebone which stif- 
fened the corsets of Victorian ladies, formed the frame- 
work of their umbrellas, and often decorated their 
hats. Whale oil burned in the street lights of many 
large American and European cities, in. addition to 
curing leather and lubricating fine machinery. 

Today the right whale is practically extinct, 
whalebone has been replaced by flexible metals and 
plastics, electricity lights the streets and petroleum oils 
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do practically all the lubrication work. Today’s whale 
oil goes into European-made margarine, glycerine, 
some soap and candle making, and it still cures leather. 
The chunks of undissolved bone and meat become 
cattle food and fertilizer, while certain organs have 
valuable medicinal uses. 

How whaling flourished, almost died, and is now 
more prosperous than ever before ts a tribute to human 
ingenuity. By 1880 right whales, chased persistently 
for a thousand years with varying success, had been 
practically exterminated. The yearly catch at the turn 
of this century came to less than a hundred of the 
sca mammoths. In 1906 so few whales were being 
caught that whale oil stood at $115 per ton, a new 
high for the time, and whalebone brought $12,500 
per ton. 

Clearly, something had to be done. Ships were 
probing north into Baffin Bay off Greenland, north 
ward through the Bering Strait near Alaska, even 
down to the Antartic. Many of them were coming 
home empty-handed. 

What stymied the whalers was a virtual disap- 
pearance of the species of whale on which they had 
made a living for so long. And they knew no way to 
catch and kill other kinds. Where the right whale 
had no dorsal fin along his back and conveniently 
stayed afloat after being killed, the so-called fin whales 
Were just the opposite. Operating from small 30-foot 
rowing boats, even four of these wave-tossed chasers 
were unable to handle a sinking giant twice their 
length and weighing 100 tons. Assuming, of course, 
that first they could sink several harpoons into the 
whale without being overturned. 

Paradoxically, while Dutch, British, American 
and other whalers were wringing their hands help- 
lessly, Norwegian whaling was booming by com- 
parison. The Norwegians were using a closely guarded, 
revolutionary system for hunting the fin whale. In 
1860 Svend Foyn had invented an explosive harpoon 
fired from a gun. He mounted the gun in the bow 
of a steam-driven catcher boat, and with a well-aimed 
shot from 50 yards away could kill a finner with a 
single harpoon. The whale was then reeled in by 
winch, blown up with compressed air, and towed 
to shore. 
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It was a lucky accident in 1903 that finally brought 
the Norwegian method to the Antarctic, rich in fin 
whales. In February of that year a ship commanded by 
Captain C. A. Larsen, seasoned Norwegian whaler, 
was caught in the ice far south of Cape Horn. An 
Argentine sloop-of-war rescued all hands and landed 
them in Buenos Aires, where Larsen got a hero's wel 
come. A group of Argentinians were so impressed by 
Larsen’s description of the Norwegian whaling sys 
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tem that they formed the Cia Argentina de Pesca to 
put it in use. Larsen became manager of the company 
and in 1904 set up headquarters in Grytviken on the 
island of South Georgia. 

This start led to seven more whaling stations on 
South Georgia four Norwegian and three British 

between 1908 and 1911. The yearly catch of blue 
and fin whales steadily mounted from then on, reach- 
ing a total of about 10,000 by 1922. 
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As the number of companies engaged in whaling 
increased and the catch jumped year by year, there 
was general concern about the future. Could so many 
thousands of mammals be destroyed every year with 
out becoming as scarce as their relative, the right 
whale? Most whaling experts didn’t think so. As a 
result, they got together in London in 1937 and 
agreed to voluntary limits on the number and kinds 
of whales which could be taken in the Antarctic re- 


gions. The “International Convention for the Regula- 


tion of Whaling,” as it was called, was signed by 
representatives of Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Peru, Union South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom (Great Britain), 
and the United States. 


of 


AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT, signed 


by 


The Convention requires two inspectors on each 
factory ship and at each shore station. These inspec 
tors enforce minimum lengths for the killing of each 
type of whale, see that no calves or suckling whales 
are taken, and protect the now scarce right whale. 
To control the total number of whales caught, an 
office the international whaling commission at 
Sandefjord, Norway, must be notified each week how 
many “‘blue-whale units” 
ship. 


ot 


are caught by each factory 


The “‘blue-whale unit’’ is a handy term for get 
ting around the difference in size between types of 
whales. One blue whale, for example, equals one blue 
whale unit, two fin whales equal a unit, two-and-a 
half humpback whales equal a unit, and six sei whales 
are considered a unit. Thus, unless the catch consists 
entirely of blue whales (it never has) the total num 
ber of all types of whales caught actually exceeds 
16,000 by a good deal. 


With the season over, the 19 floating factories will 
either head for Europe with their tanks full of oil, 
or winter at South Georgia Island. Ten of the 19 
fly Norwegian flags, three the Union Jack of Britain, 
two the Japanese ensign, one each the South African, 
Dutch, Russian, and Panamanian flags. 


This fleet of floating factories, as their names in- 
dicate, carries the heavy gear with which whales are 
cut up and processed. The blubber-cooking vats, steam 
saws, winches, engines, and generators on each factory 
ship use 107 tons of fuel oil each day. In addition 
to bunkers for itself the factory ship fuels a fleet of 
12 catchers. The catchers, each between 120 and 180 
feet long, use up another 12 tons or more of fuel oil 
a day. At this rate, a typical whaling ‘‘expedition”’ 
uses up a full tanker-load of bunker fuel every month 


many nations including the United States, 


requires regular reporting of whaling operations, by radio to Norway. These twin radio towers 


mark a whaling station on South Georgia 
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Modern whaling would be infinitely harder and more 
expensive without petroleum’s helping hand. 
In stalking a whale, a catcher boat captain speedily 


maneuvers his craft to within 150 feet of the sea 


giant. Boom goes the bow gun and a steel harpoon 


jumps toward its target. A three-second fuse explodes 
the charge of gunpowder inside the harpoon’s head 
after it enters the whale. This explosion drives the 
harpoon’s prongs outward, hooking them firmly into 


the mammal's body. 


Usually the whale dives underwater when attacked, 
making off sometimes at a fast 12-knot pace. If he 
shows himself again the catcher captain has a second 
harpoon ready, again aimed at the neck. Iwo har 
poons usually are enough, but a third explosive one 
with no line attached can be fired if necessary. 


Such is modern whaling, a far cry from the days 
of sailing ships and oar-propelled catcher boats. To 
day’s fleet of 19 floating factory ships and 250 catchers, 
manned by 10,000 men, pulls in and processes more 
than double the number of whales caught 100 years 
ago by 1,000 ships. The reason for this radical change 
is simple enough: engines and mechanical 
powered and lubricated by oil from the ground. 
Petroleum hasn't killed the whaling business, as many 
had supposed. It has just made whaling a lot easier 

and more profitable! 


muscles 


Coast Guard Officer Honor 
Graduate At PMG School 


Tr. COMMANDER AUGUSTUS POLLACK, 
12th Coast District, has graduated with 
Military Police Officer As 
sociate Basic Course at the Provost Marshal General's 
School, Camp Gordon, Georgia. He made the highest 
grades of the 28 


COUPS( 


Guard 


highest honors from the 


officers enrolled in the 14 weeks 

Commander Pollack 1s one of the members of the 
first group of Coast Guard officers to have ever at 
tended the Army's MP training center. He is a former 
student of the University of California and of Har 
vard 

Commander Pollack is a nine years 
service. During World War II he served overseas for 
four years in the South Pacific area. He is a holder of 
the Bronze Star medal with a combat “‘V.”’ He is 
also a graduate of the Sperry Gyro School and the 
Navy Radar School, both of San Francisco. 


veteran of 





Blessed are they who have the gift of making friends, 
for it is one of God's best gifts. It involves many things, 
but. above all, the power of going out of one’s self, and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble and loving in 


another. Thomas Hughes 














COAST GUARD AUNILIARY Disaster Division No. pattie, 
Wash., bousts, among other units, a crack diving te omposed 
of a group of men tong experienced in underwater work. Headed 
by Captain Bruce Temple of the County Sheriff's office, who is 
a highly competent diver himself, the Division stands ready for 
nearly any type of rescue operation. Captain Temple began his 
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diving career while in the Navy. Besides the diving unit, the 
Division has available for emergency use mobile first aid equip- 
ment including recusitators, air craft, amateur radio stations 
and Auxiliary cruisers. Left to right: Chy Clark, Sidney 8. Roe, 
Howard Kutan, Captain Bruce Temple and Fern Alexander. 
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The Morale Builder 
DEAR JACK: 


Nothing much doing around here. I sure envy 
you out there on the cool Atlantic aboard one of 
those pretty Coast Guard Cutters. Bet you never have 
a dull moment. 

I was out to see your wife last night and read 
a lot of your letters. They're a little mushy but I 
don't blame you. Frances is such a swell girl. Won- 
derful figure, looks and personality. Guys still whistle 
at her when she walks down the street. 

Your brother-in-law Smedley dropped in too. He 
Was wearing that new brown suit you bought just 
before you left. Frances gave it to him as she thought 
it would be out of style before you came back. Sev- 
eral other couples came in and we killed two cases 
of beer. 

We all wanted to chip in for it, but Frances 
wouldn't let us. She said you always sent $10 or 
$20 extra for her to spend as she pleases. She also 
gave me those two nifty $5 ties of yours. They're 
the classiest I ever wore. One of the guys is going 
to buy your new set of golf clubs, too. He offered 
$25 for them and is going to pick them up tomorrow. 

Well, Frances was sure the life of the party. I 
thought she'd be a little shaken up after the car ac- 
cident last week with the Chevvy, but you'd never 
know she was in a head-on collision and smashed 
the car to bits. The other driver is in the hospital 
and is threatening to sue. Too bad Frances forgot 
to pay the insurance. 

But the funny thing is, she’s not a bit worried. 
We all admire her courage and nonchalance, and es- 
pecially her being willing to mortgage the house to 
pay the bill. Good thing you gave her power of at- 
torney before you left. 

To get back to the party, you should have seen 
Frances do an imitation of Gypsy Rose Lee. She's 
really a good card. Still full of pep and energy. She 
was still going strong when we said goodnight to her 
and Claude. 

Guess you know Claude is now rooming at the 
house. It’s nearer his work and he says he saves a 
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lot of gas and lunch. He says Frances can cook bacon 
and eggs the best in the world, and do things to a 
steak. 
Nothing new with me except my wife got a raise 
to $85 a week, so we're okay now with the $60 I 
get at the office. It’s getting late so I'd better stop. 
I can see across the lawn onto your front porch. 
Frances and Claude are having a nightcap. He’s wear- 
ing that smoking jacket you always wore so much. 
Well chum, I sure wish I could be out there with 
you. 
Your Pal, 
Jerry 
* * * * 
EMALE DETECTIVES ARE successful only in 
movie and radio thriller-dillers. That is the ma- 
ture and general opinion of bearded exponents of the 
art of man-hunting. Women talk too much and 
don't listen enough to be good sleuths 
he-sleuths. 


so says the 


However, one New York firm of private detec- 
tives, Who specialize in “‘skip tracing,’ is wondering 
if possibly there are not exceptions to the general rule. 
Recently a gorgeous blonde applied to them for a 
job. They thought, well, why not give the little lady 
a chance to learn first-hand that women are no good 
as detectives. Besides, a little glamor on the staff 
wouldn't hurt much. 

What a whizz she turned out to be! In a month 
she had found 32 bill dodgers, 41 hotel skippers, 15 
roving stockholders, and seven missing heirs. The 
elated management decided she deserved a big-time 
case. A divorcee had commissioned them to try to 
find her handsome and wealthy ex-husband who had 
disappeared and was in arrears with his alimony. The 
new Miss Ellery Queen was put on his trail. Weeks 
passed with no report from her. Then came the shock. 
She had found her man, fell in love with him, mar- 
ried him, and had decided to share his obscurity with 
him! 

Well, Watson, what do you make of that! 

* * * + 


FARMER and a professor were sharing a seat on 

a train. Both were getting bored by the tedium, 
so the farmer started a conversation and they soon 
had become quite chummy. “‘Suppose we have an old- 
fashioned game of riddles to pass the time,’’ suggested 
the professor. ‘If I propound a riddle you can’t guess, 
you give me a dollar, and vice versa.”’ 

“All right,”’ agreed the farmer, ‘‘but as you are 
better educated than I am, I think I should give you 
only 50 cents each time I lose.” The professor assented 
to that, as fair enough. ‘‘Go ahead, lead off with 
your riddle.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘““what animal has three 
legs walking and two legs flying?” 

The college man pondered that one long and hard, 
but finally gave up. “I'll admit I don’t know. Here's 
your dollar. Now what's the answer?” 

“Sorry,” said the farmer, ‘‘but I don’t know the 
answer either. Here’s your fifty cents!”’ 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
your Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘Here, read about the 


Enclosed is money order in amount of § 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 


one year / 


in payment fora ) iy month | 


$2. { 
l. 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 


tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S$. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Scr., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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A Word To Mothers 


“Much trouble could be elim- 
inated if the mothers of some of 
these boys were not so silly. Some 
bring their 
like a mother 
taking her baby to kindergarten the 
They visit them as often 
and write them a lot 


of them actually boys 


to camp in person, 
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of mush about how much they miss 
them between Result, a lot 
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adapt 
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Another Chief Goes 
Into Retirement 


AST MONTH 

rapidly dwindling number of 
“Old Coast Guardsmen’’ prepared 
to “fade away” retirement. 
After twenty-five con 
scientious and loyal service, Joseph 
Mathvink, Engineman Chief, was 
preparing to rest on his laurels (and 
his monthly retirement check). 


another of the 


into 
years of 


An impressive ceremony held 
aboard the USCGC _ Evergreen, 
temporarily berthed at Argentia, 
Newfoundland, terminated a career 
which found Joe serving on all 
types of Coast Guard vessels, ex 
periencing some of the ruggedest 
duty the service can offer. At 0930, 
a general muster was held to honor 


the occasion. Gifts were presented 
to him by the crew, followed by 
a congratulatory message from Lieu 
tenant Commander G. P. Ham 
mond, skipper of the Evergreen. 


Mathvink, a native of Russia, 
was made a naturalized citizen of 
the United States after enlisting in 
the Coast Guard. He quickly went 
up the line and it was while serv 
ing aboard a transport in World 
War II that he attained the rate of 
Chief Petty Officer. The last year 
of his service life, he spent aboard 
this vessel, which, incidentally, a 
massed more sea duty than any 
other Coast Guard Cutter. 


Fondly remembered by those who 
met him, greatly appreciated by 
who sailed with him, the 
crew of the Evergreen say, ‘‘Good 
luck, Joe, we'll miss you!”’ 


those 





PROTECTING SERVICE OFFICERS’ LIVES 


The Green Mountain Boys green and 
blended into the forest 
cover their needs. The officers of the Armed Forces 


wore 


A specific protection to 


insure with United Services life insurance pro 
tection designed for officers only, with no restrictions 





and providing a specific service to this select group 


officers, warrant officers and their families. 
Revised 4th Edition 


Every Coast Guard officer will find this 

authoritative guide to the naval service 
of invaluable assistance. Over 160,000 
copies have been sold in previous editions. 
The new fourth edition has been thoroughly 
revised to bring the material completely up 
to date, taking into account the many 
changes put into effect since the end of 
World War Il. 


NOW $10,000.00 of life insurance with 


NO WAR CLAUSE 
Write to your service company NOW 
UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1625 Eye Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Special features of the new edition in- 
clude: a complete presentation of the 
Organization for National Security; a de- 
finitive explanation in capsule form of the 
new Uniform Code of Military Justice; 
the first complete presentation of the educa- 
tional pattern of an officer; a much extended 
and improved treatise on leadership; advice 
on every naval occasion ashore and afloat; 
an account of the unification of the Armed 
Services; a description of the latest regula- 
tions on assumption of command, foreign 
service, military law, training, orientation, 
appointment, promotion, and _ retirement. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


THE NAVAL 
OFFICER'S GUIDE 


By ARTHUR A. AGETON 
Admiral, U. S. ( Ret.) 
Just published * At all bookstores or from G : . . 
eneral Offices: 350 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. ' : 
330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 — 2 
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The Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co. 
The Clipper bee 





Year Round Passenger and Freight Service 
Between 
Milwaukee, Wis. and Muskegon, Mich. 





DOCKS: Milwaukee, Wis. 
601 E. Erie St. 


Muskegon Mich. 
‘The Mart” 


Rear Navy 
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ELECTRIC 


| 
| 


Portable, low-cost model for an inde- 
pendent source of electricity, 350 watts, 
115 volt A.C. Weighs over 70 Ibs. Pow- 
ered by 4-cycle, air-cooled engine. Com- 
plete with !4 gallon fuel tank. Carrying 
handle. Other models up to 15 KW. 
Kohler Company, Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 














THE ARUNDEL 


CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


c 


Engineering 


and 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
SAND - GRAVEL - STONE 


and 


COMMERCIAL SLAG 














Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 
Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar s‘stem. Mariners Pathfinder* 
This leadership manifests 16” Presentation Rador 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 











DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


The KEENAN Co. 


Since 1922 


GENERAL PIPING CONTRACTORS 
PIPING FABRICATORS 


ASME Code 


Plant Phila. 


PHONES: 


Nebraska 4-2145 
4-4483 
4-8770 
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Keats.”’ 

Sleepy Freshman: “It sure is a 
pleasure to know a person vot likes 
children.”’ 


Professor “IT admire 


Old Lady: ‘““You don’t chew to 
bacco, do you, little boy?” 

Little Boy: ‘No, ma’am, but I 
could let you have a cigarette.”’ 


No woman would ever have the 
temerity to commit murder if the 
penalty were hanging by the heel 
instead of by the neck. 


Love makes the world go round; 
but then, so does a good swallow 
of tobacco juice. 


Papa Gnu came home and 
Mamma Gnu looked at him shyly, 
then said, ‘I’ve got Gnus for you.” 


“BEEN IN LONG, 
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Messenger: “Sir, I think you're 
wanted on the phone.” 

0.0.W.: “You think! 
don't you know?” 

Messenger: ‘Well the voice at 
the other end just said, ‘Hello, is 
that you, you old idiot?’ ”’ 


Why 


Sonny: ‘Mother, Poppa would 
n't murder anybody, would he?” 

Mother: ‘‘Why certainly not, 
child. What makes you ask that?” 

Sonny: ‘Well, I just heard him 
down in the cellar saying, ‘Let’s 
kill the other two, George.’ ”’ 


Uncle and niece stood watching 
the young people dance about them. 
“T'll bet you never saw any dancing 
like that back in the nineties, eh, 
uncle?” 

“Once 


raided.”’ 


but the place was 











CHIEF?" 


“T ain't going to school tomor- 
row,’ said the youngster as he came 
home from his first day. ‘‘There’s 
no use. I can’t read. I can’t write. 
And they won't let me talk.” 


“What you need for your health 
is a little sun and air.” 

“But, Doctor, I’m not even mar 
ried.”’ 


A little city boy who had been 
to the country, was describing to 
another boy friend the big pig he 
had seen. ‘It was in a pen,”’ he said, 
“and it was afraid of all the little 
pigs. They would chase the big pig 
all over the pen, around and around, 
and pretty soon it fell with ex- 
haustion, and the little pigs pounced 
upon the big pig and ate all the 
buttons off his vest.”’ 


That's the guy I’m laying for,” 
muttered the hen as the farmer 
crossed the yard. 


He: “I’m a bank examiner.” 
She: ‘Well, I’m no bank.” 


A man was carrying a grand- 
father’s clock down the street when 
he was met by a slightly inebriated 
gentleman who stared and ponder- 


ed a moment, then said, ‘Shay 
buddy, why doncha carry a wrisht 
watch?” 
Customer: ‘Waiter, I’m so hun- 
gry I could eat a horse.”’ 
Waiter: “You couldn't 
come to a better place, sir.”’ 


have 


Sweater girls are seen in the best 
places. 


It's wonderful what some wom- 
en can do and still keep their ama- 
teur standing. 


“That whiskey is twenty 
old, Sir.”’ 
“Rather small for its age, 


yr 


it! 


years 
isn't 


“Melvin, Melvin. 

“What, Ma?” 

“Are you spitting in the fish 
bowl?” 

“No, Ma, but I’m coming pretty 


close.”’ 
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“What is the tactful way for a 
girl’s father to let her boy friend 
know it’s time to leave?” 

“He may casually pass through 
the room with a box of breakfast 
food " 


“Is your roommate broadm.nd 
ed?”’ 
“Yeah, that’s all he thinks a- 
bout.” 


It was so hot and dry the trees 
were going to the dogs. 


Many a man has made a monkey 
of himself by grabbing the wrong 
limb. 


Old Lady: “Are you really con 
tent to spend your life walking 
around begging?” 

Panhandler: ‘‘No lady, many’s 
the time I wish I had a car.” 


The neighbors were complaining 
of the racket Mrs. Jones’ husband 
was making. “‘All the time he goes 
around cackling like a chicken,”’ 
they griped. 

“T know,’’Mrs. Jones said. ‘We 
get tired of it too. Sometimes we 
think he’s not in his right mind.”’ 

“But can’t you do something for 
him? Can't you cure him?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose we could 

. but we do need the eggs.”’ 


Dorina: “I was quite upset when 


” 


Mac kissed me. 

Edwina: ‘“‘Why? You've been 
kissed before.” 

Dorina: “Yes, but never in a 
canoe.” 

“Daughter, that young man who 
walks you across campus doesn’t 
look very refined.” 

“Well, I'll admit he is a bit 
rough around the hedges.”’ 

It's a woman's world. 

When a man is born, people ask: 
How is the mother? 

When he marries, they exclaim: 
What a lovely bride! 

When he dies, they inquire: How 
much did he leave her? 


“Shall we boil this guy?” said 
one cannibal to the other as he 
trussed up the clergyman. ‘‘No, he’s 
a friar,’’ said the other. 
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Light up with pleasure with Zippo . . . the 
lighter that always lights with a zip—even in 
wind or rain! And Zippo has never cost 
anyone a cent for repairs . . . it’s made so 
mechanically perfect it offers free service. 


See the new Leather-Crafted Zippo at 
your Post Exchange. Covered in tough, 
genuine leather . . . choice of four 











© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Pa. 
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The Oldest Established Place ot 
Its Kind in Norfolk! 


SAVAGE'S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Specialists to U. S. Coast Guard 


UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mail Orders Given Prompt 
And Careful Attention 
Measurement Blanks and Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


Ask The Old-Timers About The 
Keliability Of SAVAGE’S 
Phone 21283 


236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 

















Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 























HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered. 


RICHARD SACCANI, SA, Shinnecock 
LB Station, Hampton Bays, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Twelfth District) 

















FITZ SIMONS & CONNELL 
DREDGE & DOCK COMPANY 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
River and Harbor Improvements ® Heavy Foundations 
Railroad Construction ® Industrial Plants 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Seventy-nine Years of Continuous Service - 





























“Celebrating a Quarter Century 


Special Financing 
Service 


TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Army Navy 


718 Jackson Place 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
BETHESDA. MARYLAND 
(Unsecured loans only) 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
FAYETTEVILLE, N: C. 








Marine Corps 
Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purvose of Rendering Financial 


Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 
Home Office 


For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 


of Service to Servicemen” 


Coast Guard — Air Forces - 


Washington 6, D. C. 


HAVELOCK. N. C. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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RALPH SNIDER, CSI. Training Sta- 
tion, Government Island, Alameda, Calif. 
Fifth or Seventh District) 


ROBERT COLUNGA, SA, CGC Bon 
ham, Coos Bay, Oregon. (Eleventh or 
Twelfth District) 


CHARLES HOSKINS, FN, CGC Hud 
son, New Orleans, La. (Seventh District) 

JOHN McCRACKEN, EN2, Ft. Myers 
Light Attendant Station, Fr. Myers, Fla. 
(llth, 12th or 13th District) 

ALLEN E. TRUMP, CS2, and CLARK 
G. CLEVELAND, EN}. Block Island 
LB Station, Block Island, R. Il. (Trump 
to 3rd District or Boston; Cleveland to 
7th, 11th or 12th District) 

KARL PERPIGNON. SA, Yaquina 
Bay LB Station, Newport, Oregon. (9th 
District ) 


RICHARD T. SANNER,. SA, and 
HARL C. CASTLEBERRY, SA, Lewes 
Lifeboat Station, Lewes, Del. (7th Dis- 
trict) 

FRED H. POTTS. SA. CGC White 
Sumac, Key West, Fla. (5th District) 

DONALD McTIGUE, SA, c/o Port 
Security Unit, Gov't Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

E. A. STEVENS, SN, and C. W. HAR- 
MON, SN, Brant Point LB Station, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. (Stevens to 5th, 7th or 8th 
District; Harmon to 5th District) 

RICHARD J. FALICKI, SA, CG Air 
Station, Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn 34, 
N. Y. (9th District) 

W. S. BRINSON, BM}, CGC Yeaton, 
New London. Conn. (Florida) 

DON K. HALL, SA. CGC Chautauqua, 
Alameda, California (Detroit) 

JOSEPH R. OLIVER. SK2, Washing- 
ton Radio Station, Alexandria, Va. (3rd 
District, Jersey City or Groton) 

K. O. HAIFLEY. SA, Ditch Plain Life- 
boat Station. Montauk, L. I., N. Y. (13th 
District ) 

DONALD C. MANN, SN, CG Supply 
Center, 345 Warren Street, Jersey City, 
N. J. (11th or 12th District) 

PATRICK J. McDONOUGH. SA, 
USCG Port Security Unit, Gov't Island, 
Alameda, California. (3rd District) 

ROGER M. PRESTEMON, SA, Atlan- 
tic Beach LB Station, Atlantic Beach, L. L., 
N. Y. (2nd or 9th District) 





STAMP COLLECTORS! ! 


Free U. S. Illustrated Catalog 
Upon Request 
STONE STAMP COMPANY 
45 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” | National Steel Corporation, Steamship Division 
‘THAT GETS RESULTS 


ices eine hee Hanna Coal & Ore Corporation, Steamship Division 


e 4 
an peepee The Eastern Steamship Company 
of All Types : 


* iii ~ . 
Heavy Hoisting The La Belle Steamship Company 
Merrirr- CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION | 5 . ‘nia S ° 
‘ ship Compan 
6 Rakes Siam: ew Yah The Virginia Steamship pany 

















THE M. A. HANNA COMPANY 
DeLeeane oy crepeenpatd Operating Agents 


CLEVELAND, 





Ifs 


AUDEL. Publishers, 49 W. ‘23. St. ‘New York 10, N. Y. 

















LOUIS STALLER INC. 
HARDWARE & PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES 
Complete Line of 
Hotpoint EBleetrical Appliances 
BUILDING SUPPLIES 
135 F bso ig Ap Ave., 
Wildwe N. 4 








conteemawore | | iBe Sure With Pure 
. é ak ‘ 

190 Ray St., Staten Inland 1, Sv } 
Crating and Storage of the touseho | on land or Jea 
Bc ‘ TH ; pe st. Personnel | 


NOT THE LARGE ST, 
TST THE REST” 





THE PURE OIL COMPANY 





LOOK SHARP 





























Personal Stationery £85, SQUARE seoemenion 


Fathoms of Guaranteed Value! Postpaid Too! K | 
100 Sheets 7x10 Ripple Bond and $$ > foe OT ever published! 
50 Envelopes, Bifol od size to Gt... HANDICRAFT $3.50 


© Both printed with your Name, Address and CG ae in . Order ours 
brilliant blue ink—with writing guide and ‘Hot-Shot’ blotter req tiie) 3 fading 


SPECIALTY PRINTERS ¢ Lebanon, Missouri a 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 

















Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 


Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 LINE, Inc. 


Pp E i T E R S re) N Towing and Transportation 


Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 
‘4 WHITENALL ST. NEW YORK One Broadway—New York City 


FOUR 0 Txnvas | | 
183 BROOKE AVE, —~ NORFOLK, VA. 


Actoss Ftom Wwavv YNCA 
U. S. Coast Guard Mail Orders 


Given Special Care 
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4 a the 
Editor's 


ae) er 


GoP AFTERNOON, Readers! 
feel to celebrate 
your family’s one-hundred sixty 
birthday’? Or have you for 
gotten that our Coast Guard family 
celebrates its birthday on the fourth 
day of August? 


How does it 


first 


In celebrating Coast Guard Day, 
one might do well to pause and 
reflect upon the type of man first 
commissioned to take command of 
the original fleet of Revenue cutters, 
forerunners of the present-day 
Coast That first skipper 
was, of course, Hopley Yeaton, a 
true son of the early American re 
public, a veteran of the Revolution 


ary War. 


Guard. 


r 
was the first office 
of vessels with 
Coast Guard. 


Yeaton 
small fleet 
by the U. 8. 


in Lubec, Maine. 
command of a 
rendered today 
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Soon after Congress authorized 
the creation revenue marine 
service in 1790, Captain Yeaton of 
the State of Maine, was directed to 
take command the first small 
fleet. We know too much 
about Hopley Yeaton but he must 
have made a great impression upon 
the people of his time. The ancient 
tombstone that marks that man’s 
final earthly resting place carries the 


of a 


of 


don't 


following inscription: 


In memory of Hopley Yeaton, 
Esq. who departed this life at 
Lubec on the 12th day of May 
AD 1812 in the 73rd year of his 


age, a patriot of 6. 


ww 
- 


Yeaton 
Government to take 
services akin to that 


everently at the grave of Hopley 
r authorized by the 
which to perform 


A son of freedom and of 
order too, 

Unawed by party, to his coun 
try true, 

No joys domestic nor the love 

of life 

Could cool 
peace 


his patriot zeal in 
or strife, 
Yielding his utmost aid with 


glory and success.” 


As we of the Coast Guard cele 
brate Coast Guard Day on August 
4, 1951, we could do nothing bet 
ter than to reflect seriously upon 
the heritage of zeal, patriotism and 
devotion handed down to all of us 
by that pioneer of our Service, Cap 
tain Hopley Yeaton. May his ex- 
ample inspire every Coast Guards 
man! 


ANY SHIPS and shore stations 

publish their own local bul- 
letins or news sheets and most of 
these journalistic efforts are excel 
lent but one of the most outstand- 
ing is the ‘“‘Chincochatter,”’ a seven- 
page news sheet that has been 
created by the personnel of the 
Cutter Chincoteague. operating out 


of Norfolk, Va. 


“Chincochatter’’ combines in a 
very well-balanced manner impor- 
tant and current news items touch- 
ing upon world affairs and light- 
hearted items of a strictly person- 
alized nature, — with not too many 
hidden meanings lurking between 
the lines. 


Executive Officer of the Chinco 
teague is Lieutenant Commander 
Ben M. Chiswell who gives credit 
tor the excellence of ‘‘Chincochat- 
ter’ to Chief Yeoman William 
Reid, Chief Radioman Edward 
Rubano and a capable staff of as- 
sistants. 


The U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAG- 
AZINE hopes soon to be favored 
with a good story about the Chin- 
coteague from the pen of one of 
the crew members. 


a * 


NCE AGAIN your Editor wishes 
to remind all readers that the 
pages of this MAGAZINE belong ex- 
clusively to them. The most in- 
teresting material published in each 
monthly edition is that which 
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men in the field 
who are alert enough to recognize 


reaches us from 
interesting thoughts and ideas when 


they occur. 


there lies on this 
forty blank 
white sheets of paper. 
There's not a single mark on those 
But thirty 
those pages will be the September 
edition of your MAGAZINE. What 
we print on those pages depends 
entirely upon YOU! 


Right now 


desk 
clean 


Editor's pages: 


forty 
days from 


pages now 


Old-timers and youngsters have 
the opportunity to make use of these 
pages. So, do all 
civilians 
the Coast 
all members of the great Coast 
family there is always a 
cordial invitation to use these pages 


too, men on the 
who are 


Guard. 


retired list: also 


interested in For 
Guard 


to the best possible advantage. 


URING the 
Americans 
television 
daily 
vaudeville, 


five 
have built 
network, which 
broadcasts of 


past years we 
quite a 
carries 
disinterred 
popular sports, and 
mediocre films, sandwiched in be- 
tween great gobs of oh-so-clever 
advertising. In that same period 
the Soviets used all their television 
tubes and screens to build a vast 
protective network of radar stations, 
in order to make surprise bombings 
by an enemy practically impossible. 
Oh, well, those Russians are such 
wooden-headed imbeciles! 


PROUDEST 
are their eight children, pictured above. 
rd family, the father being 
while the family 

« RK. |. 

children, Claire, George, 


Carole Ann, 
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POSSESSIONS of George and Marguerite 
The Kathbuns are a \ 
currently 
keeps the 
In the rove picture are 
David, 


A ike 


\ FELLOW WILL DO a lot of things to break up the monotony of long weeks aboard 
a Cutter on Weathér Patrol. These four lads are winners of a beard-growing contest 
staged aboard the Cutter ROCKAWAY during the early summe months. Richard 
Green, EM2, (top left) won honors for having the prettiest John Noll, RD, 
(top right) earned a prize for growing the ugliest beard. The bushiest beard was grown 
by Ensign Joseph Macri (bottom left) and the most original growth was sprouted by 
Ensign William Schwob. 


ae 
Rathbun 
block is 
sworn into the 


CHIP OFF the old eighteen-year-old 

here being Coast Guard by 

Boutswain Julian Gray The youngster recently 
Cape May Reeeiving Center. Boatswa 

Denver, Colorado. 


on duty in shown 
home fires burning Chief 
the eight Rathbun training at the 
Margie and John. i on duty in 
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“he Coal Guard 


I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, “‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now... in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3%, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre -interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 


‘ 


easy to use.’ 

Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








QUALITY 


CHOICE 


 —— 





I'VE MADE THE MILDNESS 


TESTS. NOW | KNOW ITS 
CAMELS FOR ME! THEY 
HAVE A WONDERFUL FLAVOR 
AND A MILDNESS THAT 
AGREES WITH MY THROAT! 


Lovety Risé Stevens is venturesome. She's a 


ACCORDING TO A NATIONWIDE SURVEY 
glamorous opera star, but she also branches out to 


» . “ae ‘. . OF DOCTORS IN ALL BRANCHES OF MEDICINE — 
other fields—radio, television, movies.In cigarettes, 


she has tried different brands and different mild- : | 
ness tests. After making the tests, Risé says: ' } ore rs 


“My voice comes first with me and Camels 
have the mildness my throat demands. With Smo e ame Ss 
Camels, every puff's a pleasure!” , y 


All over the country, smokers have tested for - than any other cigarette ! 


mildness—sniff tests, puff tests...and the thorough 

30-day Camel test. Now, after all the vaichees Camel @ Make your own 30-Day Camel Test — the 
leads all other brands by billions of cigarettes — a sensible, thorough cigarette test. Your ““T-Zone 
according to latest published figures! Smoke (T for Throat, T for Taste) will tell you how 


. . . flavorful and mild Camels are... how well they 
Camels for 30 days. Then you'll know why — agree with your throat — pack after pack! ‘ 


After all the Mildness Tests, R. 3. Revectie Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 


Camel is Americas most popular cigarette by billions / 








